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^SSsBlP ANB_ SUFFRAGE. . 

, yUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT ToV 

pkanohisb its own citizens, 
by DAT'ife PECMB. 

rABT II- 

,,vo citizens,and all'citizens have 
^jfNS This, wo take it, has been 
ie# teid Congress, as the Legislative Re¬ 
monstrated. ovenment and the shield ot 

$, hts i3 empowered by the principles 
tk6 fSvernment and by the Constitution, and 
of tiie S r, P d bv its responsibilities to the people, 
i^the citizenship of aU the inhabitants of j 
M ert f hv cecuring to them, through a uniform 

fhelaD f Enfranchisement, the right and the free 

10 M the vote. Now let us look at the reasons 
ftfSbstantiate this proposition. Even if the 
U Sntion conferred no such positive power 
C0DS fflp Congress—with nothing forbidding it— 
gfte functions of the Chief Legislative Body, 

ZZ principle of Nationality alone, would com- 
l, ‘% f the necessary power for the act, and lm- 
upon it the duty of its performance. The 
S Jd chief, if not the only, responsibility of 
government, is to secure and protect the 
Site of the people. A government that cannot 
' not do this, has no essential element of 
Nationality, and sinks from the dignity of a gov- 
t to a m ere simulacrum —a ghostly effigy of 
flame authority. The Bathers declared it to be 
J and duty of the government to make 
‘ { he enfranchisement of the people, when 
tisv said the rights of “life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness,” are “inalienable,” and that 
«to secure these rights, governments are institu¬ 
te! among men.” Neither of these rights is, 
can be, secured by a government without the 
power to declare and maintain the political status 
of its citizens—in fact, without such power, and 
that too in vigorous exercise, subjects it may have, 
but it has no citizens, nor can it rightfully command 
the allegiance of the people ; for protection and 
allegiance are correlative, as in every case right 
must be clear on the one side before duty can exist 
on the other. If the government of the United 
States ignore its right and duty to enfranchise 
the people, and leave to the separate States that 
function to exercise at their option, it is in the 
possible dilemma of falling to pieces, as a govern¬ 
ment of the people, for want of citizens and sup- 
porfew. ,ind of becoming a mere figure-bead of a 
proud and impudent State Aristocracy. For if the 
States may determine who are citizens, and who 
mayormay not vote, then a cunning, unscrupulous 
and ambitious Oligarchy of moneyed and landed 
proprietors, may monopolize the control of the 
States, and by disfranchising the great body of the 
people, seize the General government itself as 
their own and convenient tool, or abolish it alto¬ 
gether and re-establish the old Confederation, 
adopt any other system they may choose; thus 
reducing the absurd, dangerous, and anti-national 
doctrine of, “ State Bights ” to its legitimate prac- 
, tieal results, and so make actual, what we have 
. shown to be true in theory, that a government 
without the power to settle the political status of 
the people, is not only without Nationality, but 
is Ao government at all, but simply an agent, a 
tool. 

Yet grave Senators, and even Bepublican Sena¬ 
tors; joining in with the Nullifiers of the South 
and the Copperheads of the North to swell the 
strength of the Democracy, have thought fit, 
m this hour of the Nation’s peril, to advocate and 
jut forth in print this doctrine of political national 
Senator Trumbull’s argument, some time 
®ince published in the Advance, takes this track 
and rushes on towards the Gulf ! Will his party 
fate passage on the same train, and drive on with 
neir leader into the Abysm ? 

®t>w let us turn to the Constitution itself, with 
■which the Senator pretends to deal. Here we 
s all find that the organic law positively confers 
on Congress the power for which we contend, and 
.horitatively commands that Body to pul it 
C !* 8 ' Art. IV. See. 4, says, “The United States 
® “1 guarantee to every State in this Union 
pnbiiean form of government.” A republican 
government is a government of the people— 
people. So the Fathers understood 
meant it, and so they made, in theory, the' 
decT^ 011 * ®oey set up. This is dear from their 
pow ^on that “governments derive their just 
% f 8 * r ° m oonseni of the governed,” and from 
% p lm ° f wori3;is they used in the Preamble of 
institution—■< We the people of the United 
too S ' Tbsy ' were too good logicians and had 
'differ* 1110 * 1 re ® a *^ * or consistency to affirm any 
^ theory, whatever we may say of their 
verl^i i. ^ ey ^ Hot stultify themselves with a 
theii- i ie ’ " to b ® seen and read of all men “ 

III t me aU ^ dlsgraC6, 
both °th i** 16 b °°P' e ” means tho people in totality, 
cont em ° WS f an gnago and the antecedent and 
s b’utc f Uoous history of the case clearly demon- i 

To say « laws of lan 8Hage need no elucidation. | 
hdis sr he people ” means a part of the people 
eonfirm^fu - a hsurd. But the facts of history 
Monies c ® la I )1 ’ eli ensivo sense. All the thirteen 
Car °lina Under , tbe Confederation, except South 
hage as ’ re e°gHiz©d the black man’s light of suf- 
• on Q W0 aB ,* be white’s. None of them, with 
ii9io na ex °f C ?? tio11 ’ 111 adu any constitutional pro- 
color ; a ? udlI1 g men from the vote on account of 
151011 votprl ’ I 1 ** matter of practice, many colored 
J*® Conf ed el? ab * me - A,ul ia tl « Congress of 
to mtr 0( i,.. }} on wben South Carolina attempted 
Article of n “e word “ white” into the fourth 
“Tho f rpn OI 7 0deration . so that it should read, 
States,^. W iile inhabitants of each of those 
A Soi gia n-ni Wa3 rG l lu Aiated, South Carolina and 
madl VUtlng for A,ul w heu South. 
. llt<) ai»,th 01 r,] a n 8<X1<)nd attempt to introduce it 
A 0t,ea b y the ° ° £ tUe 8nmo Articly > it was ro- 

N>lo Zno lTT VOte ‘ When ’ therefore, flie 

lattle the CoiU £if r ’ by tbeir re P ros ent«tives, to 

^ witlM, tlon oi tb '" United Status, they 

“ w p Baa P° of the meaning of the 
beyo^^l^^-aud thus filed its de- 


c °lored 


dispute 


as including boUi white 


firmed, if that were possible or necessary, by the 
fact that the Constitution nowhere qualifies the 
rights of tho people by tho word white or that of 
color, nor anywhere stains itself with these—-in 
any such connection—odious words. Neither did 
any of tho early ants of Congress, in determining 
the qnostion of suffrage for tho Territories, limit 
the franchise by color. This is a more modem in¬ 
vention. 

But the Fatlu is distinctly defined a EopublicaD 
government to boa government of tho whole people. 

Mr. Madison says, “ In a Democracy the people 
meet and exeroiso tho government in person ; in a 
Bopublic they assemble and administer it by their 
Beprosentatives.” Again, he says, “It is essential 
to a republican government that it bo derived 
from the great body of the poople.” By tLe 
great body of the people,” in the latter quota¬ 
tion, ho must moau the same as “ the peoplo.” in 
tho former. But the only difference he makos be¬ 
tween n Democracy and a Republio, is, that in the 
former, the people act in person, in the latter, by 
representatives. If, then, this is the oiily differ¬ 
ence, and “ }»£ople ”„in a Democracy means all tho 
people, which none will deny, then, “ the people ” 
a Republic must also moan all the people. 
Again, Mr. Madison says, “Tho right of suffrage 
is certainly one of the fundamental articles of re¬ 
publican government, and ought not to be left 
to be regulated by the (State) Legislature. A grad¬ 
ual abridgment of this right has been the mode in 
which aristocracies have been built np on the rains 
of popular forms.” Mr. Mason still more expli¬ 
citly says, “ The true idea, in his opinion, is that 
I every man having evidence of attachment to, and 
permanent common interest with the society, ought I 
to share in aU its rights and privileges.” These 
statements were diawn out in the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention, when this matter was 
under discussion. 

In the face of this cumulative proof the right of 
fall to the vote, Mr. Trumbull, in the article before 
referred to, says, “A republican government does 
not depend upon the number of the people who 
participate in the primary election of Representa¬ 
tives,” and attempts to prove that it is not incon¬ 
sistent in a Republic to deprive colored citizens of 
the vote, by referring to the example of the States. 

He might as well attempt to prove national repu¬ 
diation consistent and right, by citing the example 
of Mississippi. Such an argument would command 
the plaudits of the Repudiatiouists, who are sadly 
need of an overwhelming demonstration of the 
right and expediency of their doctrine, which the 
Senator’s statement, if true, would supply. But if 
one State repudiating is not enough to make the 
cases parallel, suppose that most of the States had 
^^^^Htime been guilty^of the infamous aetJ 
would that make it consistent with the principle 
of honesty ? But if it is n ot inconsistent to deprive 
colored citizens of their vote, then it would not be 1 
to deprive white citizens of theirs; for we have 
proved that the whites and blacks, as to their 
j rights under the government, stand upon exactly 
the same basis ; and if all the colored eitizens may 
be excluded from the suffrage, then all the whites 
may he excluded, and so the government he re¬ 
duced to a nonentity; or if all hut one should he 
excluded—which is among the possibilities if the 
J1 p5 w-sli)',sXc^bg—e -aril 

the cirele” of government mutations, and reached 
I the old starting point of the government of the 
Autocrat. 

:, a republican government is one exist¬ 
ing by “ the consent of the governed, ” that is, by 
the consent of all the people; and if their consent 
means government created and administered by 
their votes—and there is no other way in a Repub¬ 
lic, at least, by which their consent can he ascer¬ 
tained or even exist, since submission is not con¬ 
sent—then, as the Constitution declares, that the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a Republican form of government; it is the 
right of Congress, as the legislative branch of the 
government—and, in that capacity and for the pur¬ 
pose of legislation, the government itself—to en¬ 
franchise all the people of the country who are of 
the proper age, and not excluded by mental imbe I 
I cility or moral disqualifications—which are the only 
grounds of exclusion—without regard to race, con¬ 
dition, sex, or color. But it is not only the right 
of Congress to do this, but it is bound by the Con¬ 
stitution to'eto it. The words are, “ shall guaranty. ’I 
It has no option ; the duty is imperative. 

We come now to those parts of the Constitution 
that hear specifically and in terms upon this ques¬ 
tion. Art. I. Sec 2, reads, “ The House of Repro- j 
sentatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

This section has been relied on, and is still 
held as the guaranty of the so claimed State right 
of regulating suffrage to the exclusion of the Gene¬ 
ral government. But the clause, so far from con¬ 
ferring this right upon the State, does not state 
where the power resides ; it simply affirms that the 
qualifications necessary to elect State Representa¬ 
tives, shall be the standard for determining the 
qualifications of electors of Representatives to Con- 
But the next clause, but one, of the same 
article, determines, in explicit terms, where the 
BUpreme control of the question of Franchise re¬ 
poses, and reads as follows : Art. I. Sec. 4. “ The 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed] 
in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the 
Congress may at any time by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choos¬ 
ing Senators. ” Now, as this is the only place in 
the Constitution that in positive language deter¬ 
mines where the power of regulating the elections 
under the Constitution resides—except See. I of 
Art. 2, respecting Presidential electors, which does 
not touch tho main question—and as this clause 
gives the ultimate power directly to Congress, it 
should settle the question in debate. Though, for 
tho time being, it gives the power to the soveral 
States, it declares that “ Congress may at any time 
mako” the regulations, or “ alter ” thoso mado by 
the State Legislatures. That the word “ manner,” 
in the clause, refers to suffrage, and. not to any¬ 
thing incidental, is manifest, from the fact that it 
also speaks of the “times and places” of holding 
the elections, which are the only incidental things 
in the matter. That this is the correct view, is 
confirmed by Mr. Madison, who is the author of 
the clause. In the Virginia Convention, which 
met for the ratification of the Constitution, he in¬ 
terpreted the clause to mean that, while at the out¬ 
set it was deemed expedient that each State should 
regulate the question of suflrage. Congress should 
have the ultimate power of control; and that this 
power was reserved to Congress to prevent tho 
State from abusing the exercise of the right, so as 
to conflict with the interests and perpetuity of the 
General government—a thing he and his fellow 
Irwnorsof the Constitution saw to be possible, if not 
probable. He further stated that the clause isveri- 


tional Union Suffrage law, which circumstances i j, ;’ bis oath of office and the Constitution of the 
might render it necessary for Congress to exercise to rVitod States ho was influenced by a bad motivQ| 


Ti:4 magistrate wbo wilfully breaks tho laws, 
'violation of.his oath to execute them, insults and 
Sages tho common sense and common nature of 
couutrymon when ho assorts that tho laws are 
ho-bad that thoy deserve to bo broken. This is tho 
Sjguiige of a defiant usurper, or of a man who sur- 
ieadered himself to tho counsel and control of the 
ennjnios of lfis country. 

Iphe President may, for equally good reasons rc- 
•.!#> to executo the Reconstruction laws, and the 
laws for tho collection of tho internal revenue, etc., 
if ihoir execution is dependent on tho individual 
opinion of the President whether they are consti- 
tisRpiml or not. With criminal audacity the Pre¬ 
sident attempts systematically to undermine the 
: Jf«Ocrumont itself, by drawing purposely into con- 
. tri iversy iu the courts and elsewhere tho validity of 
tb, laws enacted by tho constituted authorities of 
Fi t country. Yot he has not tried to test tho laws 
in (be courts. He shrinks from the test he sayshe 
c iVglit, the evidence shows that his object was to 
&?’ the offices of the government for the purposes 
' liptiVu, and by their influence to ot 
to recousjtruct tho Union in the interests 
heliious States. In short, he resorted to th! 
pation as an efficient and necessary means of 
ing all power and of restoring the government to 
rebel hands. 

Mr. Bontwell proceeded to show that the power 
of removal from office was not vested in the Presi¬ 
dent alone, but only in the President by and with 
the advice of the Senate. All that he can do is to 
who may be either confirmed or 
rejected by the Senate. No legislation has at¬ 
tempted to enlarge or diminish the constitutional 
powers of the President, and no legislation can en¬ 
large or diminish his constitutional powers in this 
, as I shall hereafter show. It is here and 
the presence oi this provision of the Con¬ 
stitution, concerning the true meaning of which 
there neither is nor has been any serious doubt in 
the mind of any lawyer or statesman, that we strip 
the defense of the President of all the questions and 
technicalities which the intellects of men, sharp¬ 
ened but not enlarged by the practice of the law, 
have wrung from the legislation of the country, 
covering three-fourths of a century. 

On the 21st of February, when the Senate was in 
session, the President attempted to remove Secre¬ 
tary Stanton in a way not known to the constitu¬ 
tion, and in violation thereof. Here the case might 
be safely rested. But the cause of justice, the 
cause of the country, requires us to expose and de¬ 
monstrate the guilt of the President iu all the par¬ 
ticulars set forth in the articles of impeachment. 
We have no alternative but to proceed. 

Mr. Bontwell showed that the power to remove 
officers during the session of the Senate, 
pend indefinitely in the sense claimed by the Pre¬ 
sident, does not exist under the Constitution or by 
any provision of law. This arrogant and danger¬ 
ous claim was never asserted by any President, or 
by any public man, from the beginning of the gov¬ 
ernment until the present time. 

The history of the career of Andrew Johnson 
shows that he has been driven to the assertion of 
this claim by circumstances and events connected 


preserve tho existence of the National government. 

Much a necessity has at length transpired. Tho 
circumstances that have created it are pregnant 
with the most important and significant lessons 
that urgo, with trumpet tongue, upon Congress the 
duty of exercising their roserved right in the pro¬ 
mulgation of a Universal Enfranchisement law, 
found to be necessary, not only for the safety of 
the country and to satisfy tho righteous claims of 
the unenfranchised, but, ns this nrgumont has 
shown, to lift the government into the dignity of a 
Nationality. If, thoreforo, Congress refuse to bring 
into requisition their clear prerogative and docline 
this act which would reconstruct the whole country 
at once, they are recreant to their highest official 
obligations. To the government’s own cry for re¬ 
demption from disgrace and peril is added the voice 
of disfranchised millions, whoso right to the vote, 
both by Nature and the Constitution, is as sacredly 
thoirs as is the right of tho Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives of the nation through whose delinquency 
thoy r.-re doprived of it. Tho party in power, tv 

the settlement of the whole question of Suffrage, 
which is the main one of Reconstruction, is as 
wholly within their legislative resources as wo have 
shown it to be within their constitutional right. 

Of their political supremacy they are well aware ; 
of the perils that environ the nation they are not 
ignorant; of the righteousness of the claims of tho 
unenfranchised they are well satisfied; and if they 
not ignorant of their constitutional power to 
perform the act of national justice and glory which 
have urged—and of this it were a disgrace and 
a crime for any friend of his country to he unin¬ 
formed, and how much more for a Senator or Re¬ 
presentative of the nation—then there can be no 
reason for their not acting promptly and with vigor 
but cowardice in presence of the foe, or of treachery 
to the cause of human rights, and the agonizing 
appeal of the poor and the still oppressed. 

Had the fathers reduced their principles to stem 
and beneficent practice, and made the government 
in fact what they proclaimed it in theory, slavery 
would have been impossible, sectional jealousy and 
alienation would have been prevented, a homoge 
neous industrial, social, and political society would 
have been established, and dissolution and civil 
war would have been unknown. But failing in this 
primal duty and necessity, and first yielding to and 
then joining the slaveholders in their conspiracy 
against liberty, they gave us the enslavement of 
race, the triumph of despotism, the dissolution of 
their Union, and civil war deluging the land in 
blood. Now, in reconstructing the shattered Union, 
another opportunity is offered to go to the foun¬ 
dations and build anew as the fathers should have 
built at the first, and so make the nation, at once, 
both sovereign and just. Not to do this is to sacri¬ 
fice national sovereignty, perpetuate the old des¬ 
potism, re-enthrone the old oligarchy, keep the 
blacks in substantial slavery, if not actually rivet 
again their old chains, make the blood and treasure 

expended in the war worse than 
fold robbery and murder—send down a legacy of 
strife and a war of races to the generation to follow 

us, to be crowned with such accumulated judg- _ 

remits of heaven .as shall “ make all knees tremble >,sditb,!iis criminal desiau to break down the power 
iiucl all hearts faint, ’ Mm m- ’ . Congress,' to "subvert tScf institutions of the 


time, and usually in a short time., utterly ruined, by the nomination of a successor, whose nomina- 
If tho considerate floe from him, if the bravo and | tion was confirmed by and with the advice and 


of Jefferson, uttered while contemplating this very | 
folly and injustice, that “God by His exterminat¬ 
ing thunder will show His attention to the affairs of 
the world ! ” David Piemb. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

MB. BOTJTWELIi’s CLOSING ARGUMENT. 

The proceedings in the Impeachment trial have 
been so voluminous as to preclude, for want of 
space, our giving anything like a connected report. 

On Wednesday, tho 22d nit., Mr. Bontwell made 
a very able and convincing closing argument in be¬ 
half of the Managers. He spoke at great length, 
concluding his masterly effort on Thursday. We 
present a synopsis, as follows : 

Mr. Boutwell began by a review of the technical 
and limited issues of record between the House of. 
Representatives and Andrew Johnson, President of 
the United States, and declared that they had been 
met and maintained by evidence clear and conclu¬ 
sive. 

Mr. Johnson’s defence that the power of remov¬ 
ing executive officers at any and all times without 
interference was shown to have no sanction by any 
law or usage. This claim conceded, the President 
is clothed with power to remove every person who 
refuses to become his instrument. The House of 
Representatives has brought Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, to the 'bar of this 
august tribunal, and has here charged him with 
high crimes and misdemeanors in office. He meets 
the charge by denying and assailing the ancient, 
undoubted, constitutional powers of the Senate. 
This is the grave, national, historical, constitutional 
issue. When you decide the issues of record, which 
appear narrow and technical, you decide these 
greater issues also. 

Mr. Boutwell discussed at length the constitu¬ 
tional powers of the President and the Senate, and 
showed that the President of the United States was 
not endowed bythe Constitution with the executive 
power which was possessed by Henry VIII. or 
Queen Elizabeth, but ouly with such powers as have 
been expressly granted him by the Constitution, 
with such other powers as Congress has conferred 
upon him to carry into effect certain laws. The 
President can enter into no inquiry as to the expe¬ 
diency or constitutionality of laws. Ho is bound 
by the Constitution to execute faithfully all laws 
made by Congress. Yet he intentionally, on his 
own confession, violated the Tenure of Office act re¬ 
peatedly. If ho bo acquitted on tho ground that 
the laws violated are of a doubtful constitutionality, 

_ security for the execution of any law. 

In my boyhood, from the gallery of tho old cham¬ 
ber of the Senate/l looked, not with admiration 
merely, but with something of awe upon the men 
of that generation who were then in tho seats which 
you now fill. Time and experience may have 
modified and chastened those impressions, but they 
are not, they cannot be obliterated. They will re¬ 
main with me while life remains. But, with my 
convictions of my own duty, with my convictions 
of your duty, with my convictions of the danger, 
tho imminent peril, to our country, if you should 
not render a judgment of guilty against this re¬ 
spondent, I have no alternative but to speak with 
all the plainness and directness which the most 
earnest convictions of the truth of what I utter can 


"country, and thereby to restore tbe Union in the 
interest of those who participated in the rebellion. 
Having entered upon this career of crime, he soon 
found it essential to the accomplishment of his pur¬ 
pose to secure the support of the immense retinue 
of public officers of every grade and description in 
the country. This he could not do without mak¬ 
ing them entirely dependent upon his will; and iu 
order that they might realize their dependence, 
and thus be made subservient to his purposes, he 
determined to assert an authority over them un¬ 
authorized by the Constitution, and heretofore not 
attempted by any chief magistrate. His conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Wood, in the autumn of 1866, fully 
discloses this purpose. 

Previous to the passage of the Tenure-of-Office 
act he had removed hundreds of faithful and pa¬ 
triotic public officers, to the great detriment of the 
public service, and followed by an immense loss of 
the public revenues. At the time of the passage of 
the act he was so far involved in his mad schemes 
—schemes of ambition and revenge—that it was, 
_ his view, impossible for him to retrace his steps. 
He consequently determined, by various artifices 
and plans, to undermine that law and secure to 
himself, in defiance of the will of Congress and of 
the country, entire control of the officers 
civil service, and in the army and in the navy. He 
thus became gradually involved in an unlawful 
undertaking, from which he could not retreat, 
the presence of the proceedings against him by the 
House of Representatives he had no alternative 
hut to assert that under the Constitution power 
was vested in the President exclusively, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to remove 


from office every person in the service of the 
country. This policy, as yet acted upon in part, 
and developed chiefly in the civil service, has al¬ 
ready produced evils which threaten the overthrow 
of the government. When he removed faithful 
public officers, and appointed others whose only 
claim to consideration was their unreasoning devo¬ 
tion to his interest and unhesitating obedience to 
his will, they compensated themselves for this de¬ 
votion and this obedience by frauds upon the rev¬ 
enues, and by crimes against the laws of the land. 
Hence it has happened that in the internal revenue 
service alone—chiefly through the corruption of 
men whom he has thus appointed—the losses have 
amounted to not less than twenty-five, and prob¬ 
ably to more than fifty million of dollars a year 
during the last two years. 

The Tenure-of-Office law has proved an ineffectual 
check on this usurping and unscrupulous man who 
seeks to corrupt every branch of the public service 
and to finally overthrow the public liberties. He 
excuses himself on tho ground that he has taken 
the advice of his cabinet officers. That was the 
advice of serfs to their lord, of servants to their 
masters, of slaves to their owner. The Cabinet 
responded to Mr. Johnson as old Polonious to 
Hamlet: 

Hwnlot says—Do you sue yonder cloud that’s almost in 


people alike. This is more fully con. ed C-ongry* 8 with the right and power to peas a Nft- 


llainl<* Molliinliti it is lilifl a Weasel. 

Polontons—It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet—Or like a whale. 

FoloMOUi—Very like a whale. 

The President is a man of strong will, of violent 
passions, of unlimited ambition, with capacity to 
employ and use timid men, adhesive men, subser- 
yient men, and corrupt men, ns tho instruments of 
bis designs. It is the truth of history that he has 
injured every person with whom he has had con¬ 
fidential relations, and many have escaped ruin 
only by withdrawing from his society altogether. 
He has one rule of life ; he attempts to use every 
man of power, capacity, or influence within his 


inspire. 

The President cannot plead good uiotivos. The 
law which he violates is mandatory upon him, and 
ho can have no discretion. There are no qualify- 
words i“ the solemn oath of office taken by 
him. Having no right to entertain any motive 
contrary to his constitutional obligation to execute 
the laws, h a cannot plead his motive. Inasmuch 

at he can neither plead nor prove his motive, the . ,. -. !—| —- 

of the law must remain that in violate reach. Buoceeduig in his attempts, they are in 


patriotic resist his schemes or expose his plans, he 
attacks them with all the enginery and patronage 
of his office, and pursues them with all the violence 
of his personal hatred. Ho attacks to destroy all 
who will not become his instruments, and all who 
become his instruments are destroyed in the use. 

Ho spares no one. Already this purpose of his 
life is illustrated iu tho treatment of a gentleman, 
who was of couusel for the respondent, but who 
has never appeared in his behalf. 

The thanks of tho country are due to those dis¬ 
tinguished soldiers who, tempted by the President 
with offers of kingdoms which were not his to give, 
refused to fall down and worship the tempter. 

And the thanks of the country ore not less due to 
Gen. Emory, who, when brought into the presence 
of the President by a request which he could not 
disobey, at once sought to protect himself against 
his machinations by presenting to him the law 
Upon the subject of military orders. 

The experience and th© fato of Mr. Johnson’ 
eminent adherents are lessons of warning to the 
country and to mankind • and the.more eminent 
^stingnished of his adherents have furnished 
^lancholy lessons for tints aud for suc¬ 
tions. It is not that men are ruined 
when they abandon a party ; but in periods of 
tional trial and peril the people will not tolerate 
those who, in any degree or under any circumstan- 
falter in their devotion to the rights and inter¬ 
ests of the republic. In the public judgment, 
which is seldom erroneous in regard to public 
duty, devotion to the country, and adherence to 
Mr. Johnson are and have been wholly inconsist¬ 
ent. 

Mr. Boutwell gave an exhaustive review of the 
character and history of the act of 1798 ; also the 
_recent Tenure-of-Office act. He paid a glow¬ 
ing compliment to Secretary Stanton, who by his 
devotion to principle and at great personal sacri¬ 
fice, has done more than any other man since the 
close of the rebellion to protect theii- interests and 
maintain the rights of the people of the country. 

Mr. Boutwell then proceeded to prove that the 
president intended to violate the civil-tenure act, 
and stated in form what the managers had charged 
land proved of his guilt, enumerating the several 
articles of indictment. He reviewed Johnson’s 
meanness relating to the "War Department down to 
the present time, not forgetting his unsuccessful 
attempts to use Generals Sherman and Thomas. 
Gen. Emory’s noble conduct was averted to. 

Mr. Boutwell concluded as follows : 

Andrew Johnson incurred the risk of impeach¬ 
ment by the House of Representatives, and trial 
and conviction by this tribunal, under the influ¬ 
ence of an ambition unlimited and unscrupulous, 
which dares anything and everything necessary to 
its gratification. For the purpose of defeating thel 
congressional plan of reconstruction, he has ad¬ 
vised and encouraged the people of the South ■ 
the idea that he would restore them to their former I 
privileges and power ; that he would exclude the | 
negroes from all participation iu political affairs ; 
and finally he would accomplish in their behalf 
what they had sought by rebellion, but by rebellion 
had failed to secure. 

Hence, it is through his agency, and by his in¬ 
fluence, that the South had been given up to dis¬ 
order, rapine and bloodshed. Hence it is that 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston thousands 
of loyal men, black and white, have been murdered 
cold blood or subjected to cruelties and tortures 
ch as in modern times could have been perpe¬ 
trated only by savage nations and in remote parts 
of tbe world. Hence it is that 12,000 of people i U 
without law, without order, and unprotected 
their industry or their rights. Hence that ten 
States are without government and unrepresented 
in Congress. Hence that the people of the North 
are even now uncertain whether rebellion, 
quished in the field, is not finally to be victorious 
in the council and in the cabinet of the country. 
Hence it is that the loyal people of the entire Union 
look upon Andrew Johnson as their worst enemy. I 
Hence it is that those who participated in the re¬ 
bellion, and still hope that its power may once 
more he established in the country, look upon An¬ 
drew Johnson as their best friend and as the last 
and chief supporter of the views which they enter¬ 
tain. 

The House of Representatives have brought this 
great criminal to your bar for trial, conviction, 
and for judgment; but the House of Representa¬ 
tives, as a branch of the legislative department of 
the government, has no special interest 
proceedings. It entered upon them with great re-1 
luctanee, after laborious and continued investiga¬ 
tion, and only upon a conviction that the interests 
of the country were in peril, and that there was no 
way of relief except through the exeiciso of the 
highest constitutional power vested in that body. 
We do not appeal to this tribunal because any 
special right of the House of Representatives has 
been infringed, or because tbe just- powers of t" 
existence of the House are in danger, except 
that body must always participate in the good or 
fortune of the country. They have brought this 
great criminal to your bar, and here demand his 
conviction, in the belief, as the result of much 
vestigation, of much deliberation, that theinterests 
of this country are no longer safe in his hands, but 
the House of Representatives, representing the 
people of the country, may very properly appeal to 
this tribunal, constituted, as it is, exclusively of 
Senators, representing the different States of this 
Union, to maintain the constitutional powers of 
the Senate. To be sure, nothing can injuriously 
effect the powers and the rights of the House of 
Representatives, of the poople of the whole country ; 
but it may be said with great truth that this contest 
first for the preservation of the constitutional 
powers of this branch of the government. 

By your votes and actionB in concurrence with 
the House of Representatives, the hill “ regulating 
the tenure of certain civil offices, ” was passed.and 
law and this notwithstanding the objec¬ 
tions of the President thereto, and his argument 
against its passage. On a subsequent occasion, 
when you considered the suspension of Mr. titan- 
ton and tho message of the President, in which, by 
argument and by statements, he assailed tho law in 
question, you asserted its validity and its consti¬ 
tutionality by refusing to concur in tbo suspension 
of Mr. Htauten. On a more recent occasion, when 
ho attempted to remove Mr. Stanton from office, 
you, by solemn resolution, declared that liis action 
therein was contrary to the laws and to the Consti- 
tion of the country* 

Prom the beginning of the government, this 
body has participated, under the Constitution, 
and by virtue of the Constitution, in all matters 
pertaining to appointmcnte^office, and byteo 
universal practice f ,rv nnml rv ‘ “ M “ rA 


of the country, as well before 
of the Tenure-of-Office act us since, I 
the formation of any office whose appointment! 


by aud with tho advice and consent of tho 
y^ate, has been made during a session of the 
gen*te'with your knowledge and sanction, except' 


consont of the Senate. Mr. Johnson, 
presence of this uniform practice of three-quarters 
of a century, and against tho express provisions 
of tho Tenure-of-Office act, made in this particular, 
in entire harmony with that practice, asserts now 
absolutely the unqualified power to remove every 
officer in the country, without the advice or con¬ 
sent of the Senate. Never, in the history of any 
free government, has there been so base, so gross, 
so unjustifiable an attempt upon tho part of any 
executive, whether Emperor, King, or President, 
to destroy the just authority of another depart¬ 
ment of the government. 

The House of Representatives has not been in¬ 
different to this assault. It has not been unmind¬ 
ful of the danger to which you have been exposed. 

It has seen that you must admit that without its 
agency to support you, you were powerless to re¬ 
sist these aggressions or to thwart in any degree 
the purposes of this usurper. In the exercise of 
their constitutional power of impeachment, they 
have brought him to your bar ; they have laid be¬ 
fore you evidence showing conclusively the nature, 
tho extent and the dtptli of liio guilt. Yr.u h v ld 
this great power on trust) not for yourselves 
merely, but for all your successors in these high 
places, aud for all the people of this.country. You 
cannot fail to discharge your duty, That duty is 
clear. On the one hand, it is your duty to pro¬ 
tect, to preserve and to defend your own constitu¬ 
tional rights; but it is equally your duty to pre¬ 
serve the laws and.the constitution of the country. 

It is your duty to protect and defend the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and the rights of the 
people under it. It is your duty to preserve and 
to transmit unimpaired to your successors in these 
places all the constitutional rights and privileges 
guaranteed to this body by the form of govern¬ 
ment under which we live. 

Nothing, literally nothing, can he said in defence 
of this criminal. Upon his own admissions he is 
guilty in substance of the gravest charges con¬ 
tained in the articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him by the House of Representatives. In 
his personal conduct and character he has no qual¬ 
ity or attribute which enlists the sympathy or re- 
Igard of men. The exhibition which he made in 
this chamber on the 4th of March, 1865, by which 
the nation was humiliated and republican institu¬ 
tions disgraced, in the presence of the representa¬ 
tives of the civilized nations of the earth, is a 
truthful exhibition of his character. On the other 
hand, it is your duty to try to convict and pro¬ 
nounce judgment upon this criminal, that all his 
(successors aud all men who aspire to the offiee of 
President in time to come may understand that 
| the House of Representatives aud the Senate will 
demand the strictest observance of the Constitu¬ 
tion. That they will hold every man in the presi¬ 
dential office responsible for a rigid performance 
of his jmblic duties. 

His violent denunciations and blasphemous de¬ 
clarations made to the people on various occasions 
(and proven bythe testimony submitted to the 
Senate, illustrates the other qualities of his nature. 
His cold indifference to the desolation, disorder 
and crimes in the ten States of tbe South, exhibit 
yet another feature. Can any one entertain the 
opinion that Mr. Johnson is not guilty of such 
crimes as justify Ms removal from office, and his 
disqualification to hold any offiee of trust or profit 
under the government of the United States ? 

William Blount, Senator of the United States, 
was impeached by the House of Representatives 
and declared guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
though not tried by the Senate, the Senate did 
nevertheless expel him from his seat by a vote of 
25 to 1, and in the resolution of expulsion declared 
that he had been guilty of a Mgb misdemeanor. 
The crime of William Blount was that he wrote a 
letter and participated in a conversation from 
which it appeared probable that he was engaged 
in an immature scheme to alienate the Indians of 
the southwest from the President and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, and also incidentally 
to disturb the friendly relations between this gov¬ 
ernment and the governments of Spain and Great 
Britain. This at most was but an arrangement, 
never consummated into any overt-act, by which 
he contemplated, under the possible circumstan¬ 
ces, which never occurred, that he would violate 
the neutrality laws of the United States. Andrew 
Johnson is guilty, upon tho proof, in part and 
upon his own admissions, of having intentionally 
violated a public law, of usurping and exercising 
powers not exercised nor even asserted by any of 
his predecessors in office. 

Judge Chickering, of the District Court of New 
Hampshire, was impeached: by the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, convicted by the Senate and re¬ 
moved from office for tho crime of haviugappeared 
upon the bench in a state of intoxication. I need 
not draw any parallel between Judge Pickering 
and the present respondent. Judge Prescott of 
Massachusetts was impeached and removed from 
offiee for receiving illegal fees in his office to the 
amount of ten dollars and seventy cents only. 
Judge Prescott belonged to one of the oldest and 
most eminent families of the State, and he was 
himself a distinguished lawyer ; but such was the 
respect of the Senate of that State for the law, and 
such was public opinion that it was the duty of 
the magistrates to obey the law, that they did 
not hesitate to convict and remove him from office. 
The Earl of Macclesfield was impeached and con¬ 
victed for the misuse of his official power in regard 
to trust funds, an offence in itself of a grave char¬ 
acter, but a trivial crime compared with the open, 
wanton and defiant violation of the law by a chief 
magistrate, whoso highest duty is.the execution of 
the laws. 

If the charges preferred against Warren Hastings 
had been fully sustained by the testimony, ho 
would bo regarded in history as an unimportant 
criminal when compared with tho respondent. 
Warren Hastings, os Governor^ tenoral of Bengal, 
extended tho territory of tho British Empiro, and 
brought millions of tho natives of India under 
British rule. If ho oxeroised power in India for 
which thoro was no authority in British law or 
British customs ; if, in tho exorcise of tho power, 
bo acquired wealth for himself or permitted others 
to accnmulate fortunes by tho outrages and wrongs 
perpetrated upon that distant people, he still acted 
in his public policy in tho interest of the British 
Empire, and in harmony with the ideas and pur¬ 
poses of tho British people. 

Andrew Johnson lias disregarded] and violated 
tho laws and Constitution of his own country. 
Under his administration tho government has not 
boon strengthened, but weakened. Its reputation 
and influence at home and abroad have boon m 
jurod aud diminished. He has not outraged » 
distant people, bound to us by no ties but those 
which result **>£**;S £35 S£ 
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to the homes of 12,000,000 of people, many of I their example be lost upon us. We suppressed | 
Whom are of our own blood, and all of whom are j the rebellion in arms, and we are now to expel it 
our countrymen. Ten States of this Union are from executive councils ; this done, republican 
without law, without security, without safety; j institutions need no further illustrations. 


public order is everywhere violated, public justice 
nowhere respected, and all in consequence of the 
evil purposes and machinations of the President. 
Forty million of people have been rendered anx¬ 
ious and uncertain as to the preservation of the 
public peace and the perpetuity of the institutions 
of freedom in this country. 

There are no limits to the consequences of this 
man’s evil example. A member of his cabinet, in 
your presence, avows and proclaims that he sus- 
pended from office a faithful public officer, who 
was appointed by your advice and consent, an act 
which he does not. attempt to justify by law or 
usage, except what he is pleased to call necessity. 

Is it strange that in the presence of these examples, 
the ignorant, the vicious and the criminal, are every¬ 
where swift to violate the laws ? Is it strange that the 
loyal people of the South, most of them poor and 
dependent, not yet confident of their newly-ac¬ 
quired rights, exercising their just privileges in 
fear and trembling, should thus be made the vic¬ 
tims of the worst passions of men who have freed 
themselves from all the restraints of civil govern¬ 
ment ? Under the influence of these examples, 
good men in the South have everything to fear, 
and bad men have everything to hope. 

Cains Verres is the great political criminal of 
history. For two years he was the Praetor and 
the scourge of Sicily. The area of that country 
does not much exceed 10,000 square miles, and in 
modem times it has had a population of about 
2,000,000 souls. The criminal at your bar 
been the scourge of a country many times the area 
of Sicily, and containing a population six times as 
great. Verres enriched himself and his friends. 
He seized the public paintings and statues and 
carried them to Rome ; but at the end of his brief 
rule of two years, he left Sicily as he had found it, 
in comparative peace, and in the possession of its 
industries and its laws. The respondent has not 
ravaged states nor enriched himself by the plunder 
of their treasury ; but be has inaugurated and ad¬ 
hered to a policy which has deprived the people 
of the blessings of peace, of the protection of the 
law, and of the just rewards of honest industry. 

A vast and important portion of the republic, a 
portion whose prosperity is essential to the pros¬ 
perity of the country at large, is prostrate and 
helpless under the evils which his administration 
has brought upon it. When Verres was arraigned 
before his judges at Rome, and the exposure of 
his crimes began, his counsel abandoned his 
and the criminal fled from the city. Yet Verres 
had friends in Sicily, and they erected a statue to 
his name in the streets of Syracuse. This respond¬ 
ent will look in vain, even in the South, for any 
testimonials to his virtues or to his public conduct. 
All classes are oppressed by the private and public 
calamities which he has brought upon them. They 
appeal to you for relief. The nation waits i^^H 
iety for the conclusion of these proceedings. 

Forty millions of people, whose interest in pub¬ 
lic affairs in the wise and just administration of the 
laws, look to this tribunal as a sure defence against 
the encroachments of a criminal chief magistrate. 
Will any one say that the heaviest judgment which 
you can give is any adequate punishment for these 
crimes ? Your office is not punishment, but to se¬ 
cure the safety of the republic. But human tribu¬ 
nals are inadequate to punish those criminals who, 
as rulers or magistrates, by their example, conduct, 
policy and crimes, become the scourge of commu¬ 
nities and nations. 

No picture, no power of the imagination, can 
illustrate or conceive the suffering of the poor but 
loyal people of the South. A patriotic, virtuous, 
law-abiding chief-magistrate would have healed the 
wounds of war, soothed private and public sorrows, 
protected the weak, encouraged the strong, and 
lifted from the Southern people the burdens which 
now are greater than they can hear. 

Travellers and astronomers inform us that 
the Southern heavens, near the Southern Gross, 
there is a vast space which the uneducated call 
the “hole-in-the-sky,” where the eye of man, with 
the aid of the power of the telescope, has been u 
able to discover nebeula or asteroid or comet 
planet or star or sun. If that dreary, cold, dark 
region of space which is only known to the less 
than infinite by the evidences of the creation else¬ 
where, the great author of celestial mechanism has 
left the chaos which was in the beginning. If this 
earth were capable of the sentiments and emotions 
of justice and virtue which in human mortal beings 
are the evidences and pledge of our Divine origin j 
and immortal destiny, she would heave and throe 
with the energy of the combined forces of air, fire 
and water, and project this enemy of the two races 
of men into that vast region, there forever to exist 
in a solitude as eternal as life, or as the absence of 
life, emblematical of, if not really that outer dark¬ 
ness of which the Saviour of man spake 
ings to those who are the enemies of themselves, 
of their race and of their God. But it is yonrs to | 
relieve, not to punish. This done, and 
try is again advanced in the intelligent opinion of 
mankind. 

In other governments an unfaithful ruler 
removed only by revolution, violence or force. 
The proceeding here is judicial, and according to 
the forms of law. Your judgment will be enforced 
without the aid of a soldier. What other evidence 
will be needed of the value of republican institu¬ 
tions ? What other test of the stength and vigor 
of our government ? What other assurance that the 
virtue of the people is equal to any emergencyof mar¬ 
tial life ? The contest which we carry on at your bar 
is a contest in defence of the constitutional rights 
of the Congress of the United States, representing 
the people of the United States, against the arbi¬ 
trary and unjust claims of the Executive. This 
is the old contest of Europe revived in America. 
England, France,, and Spain, have each been the 
theatre of this strife. In France and Spain the 
Executive triumphed. In England the people 
were victorious. The people of France firmly hut 
slowly regain their rights, but even yet there 
freedom of the press in France. There is no free¬ 
dom of the legislature ; the will of the Emperor 
is supreme. Spain is wholly unregenerated. 
England, alone, has a free _ 
government of laws, emanating from the people, 
who are entitled to vote. These laws are executed, 
and a sovereign who should wilfully interpose any 
obstacle would be dethroned without delay. In 
England the law is more mighty than the king. 
In America a President claims to be mightier than 
the law. 

This result in England was reached by slow 
movements, and after a struggle which lasted 
through many centuries. John Hampden was not 
the first nor the last of the patriots who resisted 
executive usurpation, but nothing could have been 
more inapplicable to the present circumstances 
than the introduction of his name as an apology 
for the usurpations of Andrew Johnson. ] 

■will question John Hampden’s patriotism 
propriety of his acts when brought to the question 
whether the ship money was, within the eonstitu- 
of England, before the courts. But no man 
will admit that there is a parallel between A. Jolm- 
d J Hampden. Andrew Johnson takes the 
son an * the ph-st, and seeks to substitute 
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people of England have 


things then relating to the national welfare and 
life are made as secure as can he any future event. 
The freedom, prosperity and power of America 
are assured. The friends of constitutional liberty 
throughout Europe will hail with joy the assured 
greatness and glory of the new republic. Our 
inter-difficulties will rapidly disappear. Peace 
and prosperity will return to every portion of the 
country. In a few weeks or months we shall cele¬ 
brate a restored Union, upon a basis of the equal I 
rights of the States, in each of which the equality 
of the people will be recognized and established. 

This respondent is not to be convicted that 
these things may come, but justice being done, 
these tiling s are' sure to come. At your bar of 
the House of Representatives demand justice— 
justice for the people, justice to the accused. 
Justice is of God, and it cannot perish. By and 
through justice comes obedience to the law by 
all magistrates and people. By and through 
justice comes the liberty of the law, which is free¬ 
dom without license. 

Senators : So far as I am concerned the case is 
now in your hands, and it is soon to be closed by my 
The House of Representatives have 
presented this criminal at your bar, with equal 
confidence in his guilt and in your disposition to 
administer exact justice between him and the 
people of the United States. His conviction 
the triumph of law, of order and of justice. I 
don’t contemplate his acquittal. It is impossible. 
Therefore, I don’t look beyond. But, Senators, 
the people of America will never permit aq usurp¬ 
ing executive to break down the securifl"'— 
liberty provided by the Constitution, 
of the country is in your hands. 
guilty is peace to our beloved lam 
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CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1868. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society invite its members and friends to as¬ 
semble at Steinway Hall, New York, on Wednesday, 
May 13, at 104 o’clock a.m., for its Thirty-fifth Annual 
I’Meeting. 

It is hoped that by the day named for this meeting 
the government will be again in the hands of loyal 

it Treason will have been thrust from the White 
House and Royalty will preside there. Then may 
expect to see fitting measures adopted, not only to set 
np suitable political institutions in the lately rebel 
States, hut also to establish free schools ; to protect the 
negro, furnish him land, and guarantee to him forever 
his liberty and his vote ; to shield the loyal white 
from insult and death ; to protect capital, and encour¬ 
age throughout those States the enterprise, the business 
energy, and the industrial activity which are indispens- 
to their thorough and permanent reconstruction. 
Then, too, may we hope to see initiated those changes 
the laws of Northern States which are needed for the 
colored race and for the peace of the Union. 

All these matters have, directly or indirectly, a large 
influence on our cause. On such of them as directly and 
closely concern us, it becomes the Abolitionists to record 
then- judgment and utter their testimony—doing all that 
them lies to press these points on the conscience of 
the Nation, and to secure immediate attention to them 
well as to obtain for their clients—the negro race—the 
most complete political equality and the most absolute 
guaranty possible for its continuance. 

We earnestly urge all friends of the Society to be pre¬ 
sent and aid in its deliberations. 

Wehuei Xj Phillips, Mary Grew, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
«, Rev. John T. Sargent, Chaeues C. Burleigh, 
William Wells Brown, and others, will address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Sigismond Ijasab will preside at the organ. 

A Business Meeting of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, May 14, commencing at 104 o’clook, a. m. 
at Dodworth Hall, Broadway, opposite 11th street. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, President 


Charles K. Weppli, » &<jrrfaries . 
Aaron M. Powell, f 


“NEGRO SUPREMACY .” 

“A good eiy ”—a plausible motto—is indispens¬ 
able to a party; therefore the lying mouthpieces 
of the slave power call upon their followers 
to unite against a projected “supremacy of the 
negro.” 

The Abolitionists have always received from 
their opponents one involuntary tribute to the 
justice and soundness of their ideas, namely, it 
was found necessary to misrepresent and carica¬ 
ture those ideas, before arguing against them— 
before even attempting to make out a case against 
them. If a man claimed the right of every human 
being to marriage, as against the concubinage 
forced by the planter upon his slaves, he 
called ‘ ‘ an amalgamationist. ” If a Bepublican 
claimed that the people in U. S. Territories ought | 
all to be free, he was stigmatized as “ 
Republican.” If any one affirmed that 
were men, and had the rights of men, he 
called “nigger-worshipper.” If an Abolitionist 
protected a furtive slave, on the ground of his 
natural right to freedom, it was assumed forthwith 
that he wanted that slave to marry his sister. 
And now, when suffrage is demanded for black 
people as for white, on the ground stated 
axiom by the Declaration of Independence, name¬ 
ly, that the right of the ruler depends on the 
“consent of the governed,” an outciy is immedi¬ 
ately raised against “negro supremacy.” 

Well, good people, if you insist on stating the 
matter in that way, let ns make a bargain. We 
mil join you in opposing negro supremacy, if you 
will join us in maintaining negro equably; the 
equal rights of black people and white under the 
law. What say you ? Don’t hesitate. 

The very idea of being ruled by negroes, by a 
different race, is shocking to you.' Think, then, 
what must have been to negroes, for a century 
past, the idea and the reality of the rule of 
different race, a rule made harsh by law, custom 
and prejudice, a rule enforced under the impulses 
of caprice and passion, a rule from which there 
was no appeal, a rule which held its ground against 
reason, right, humanity, republicanism and reli¬ 
gion, a rule which could be overthrown only by a 
revolution that shook the continent! 

You have heard of “poetic justice.” You have j 
imetimes been pleased at seeing a specimen of it 
-the bad man getting from his intended victim, I 
not what he sought for, but “ what hq deserves.” 


gicwu superintending Pow> 
ordered it in this ease ! Suppose that, f 
dred years following 1862, it had been 
that the black men should be masters "and the 
white men slaves! Shocking thought is it not’ 
But consider a little. Would the ease have been 
much worse than it was before? Do you think 
that blacks, m such a case, would look out any 
more for No. 1, or any less for No. 2, than the 
whites did before them ? Of course they would 
scorn the idea of working, and would see'that ail 
necessary work 'was done by the whites f of 
course they would take for granted that whites’had 
no rights which black people were bound to 
respect! But then they would he humane to YRrir 
slaves ; it would be their interest, yon know, to 
take good care of their own property ! 

The very statement of reasons like this in behalf 
of a real supremacy of the blacks shows how flimsy, 
how hollow, how hypocritical, was all that men 
were accustomed to say in defence of a supremacy 
of the whites ; and also, how flimsy, hollow and 
hypocritical are the complaints now made against 
the voting of negroes, and the epithets used to 
describe that state of things. Under the recon¬ 
struction acts most favorable to the blacks, they 
will have, and ean possibly have, only so much 
political power as the proportion of their number 
to that of the whole population fairly entitles them 
to. They will have, and can possibly have, only 
what we claim for ourselves as natural justice, the 
inherent “ rights of man.” Why should they not 
have these rights ? How weak must be the cause 
which feels unable to oppose negro equality With¬ 
out first calling it “negro su] 

What is the actual positi 
blacks in regard to the realiz 
their condition. 

limed that they are no■• - it 
that they aspire to be men and citizens ? 
'Wicked and shameful laws, enacted by slave¬ 
holders, depriving them of the rights of free loco¬ 
motion, property, marriage, education, the power 
of contract, and a voice in the election of the 
rulers who were to govern them—these relics 
of the old system are null and void, broken 
by the very rebellion that was designed to enforce 
them. Is it strange that the black man now claims 
to use such civil and political rights as the nation 
has conceded to him ? Is it strange that he is dis¬ 
posed to vote, and to send his children to school, 
and to get a fair price for his work, and to take 
counsel with the friends of freedom rather than 
with those who seek the re-establishment of 
slavery ? 

The moderation which the colored people of the 
South have shown in moving forward towards the 
possession of these rights—rights hut lately grant¬ 
ed them by us, though our most venerated stand¬ 
ards declare them the inherent and inalienable 
rights of all men—is truly wonderful. They mod¬ 
estly and quietly venture to take what the new 
laws and customs offer to them. They buy small 
patches of land, when they have money and op¬ 
portunity. They send their children to school, 
when there is a school. They are ready to accept 
any fair contract for labor. When election day 
comes, they go to the polls and offer their vote. 
And they hold meetings to consider the best modes 
of making these new opportunities available. The 
whole demeanor of the negro, under the improved 
conditions of the past five years, has been such 
to show him worthy of them. 

Strange to say, it is the continuance of the 
colored people in a quiet course of improvement 
like this, which has brought out from the white 
people of the South the frantic scream with which 
their newspapers are now filled, about the danger 
negro supremacy.” Five millions of people 
having entered simply and naturally upon the 
charge of the plainest duties of citi: ’ ' - 
millions of other people cry out in s 
threatened, that they are assa 
about to be ruined ! Non con-a 
not appear. The whites have the - • ; 
schools, the polls and all the occupation*. A 

free to the twelve millions as to the five 
millions ; most of the land and the whole of the 
press is in their hands ; they have the habit of or¬ 
ganization, and they have always been accustomed 
to govern. Where is the danger ? The pretence 
of danger is at once a falsehood and an absurdity. 

The most significant fact of all is yet to be men¬ 
tioned. These complainers of a pretended danger 
negro supremacy ” are systematically inflict¬ 
ing enormous outrages, in violation at once of law, 
humanity and decency, upon the very negroes 
whom they falsely accuse. Not only the blacks, 
but their white friends, all friends of the Union, 
all favorers of the Republican party, are subject, 
throughout most of the rebel States, to systematic 
intimidation, to threats of violence, constantly 
impending, and liable any time to be put in exe¬ 
cution. Some are violently expelled from their 
homes, and forbidden to return on pain of death. 
Some are shot by concealed assassins; but of teller, 
these ruffians are in such force > and 30 sustained 
by the numbers and influence of the old slave¬ 
holding party, that they go openly, by daylight, 
and with abundance of noisy demonstration, to 
perpetrate the various outrages, not unfrequently 
including murder, 'which come under the denom¬ 
ination of Lynch law. The Kux Klnx Elan, in 
many of the Southern States, is using atrocious 
violence of every sort to prevent freedom from 
gaining the advantages of that liberty which the 
military necessity ” of the Union gave them; 
and such papers as the Richmond Examiner have 
the impudence openly to praise these lawless and 
brutal wretches, to call their purpose “noble and 
heroic,” and to compare the devastation which 
they commit among quiet and peaceful families to 
the blow struck by Brutus against the tyrant of 
Rome. 

It was said by one of old that Satan had come 
upon the earth in great wrath, because he knew 
that he had but a short time. These Southern 
brutes in human form see toy the waning pu-wer 
of their friend Andrew Johnson that their time " 
short, and their only hope is, by acts of lawless 
outrage, to discourage the colored people from 
further contest- for their rights, drive st 
igration, and induce the rest to accept a position 
midway between slavery and freedom during the 
critical period of reconstruction. Their hope is 
vain. The freedmen remember Fort Pillow, and 
understand that nothiug is to be gained by yield¬ 
ing to these wretches, the rear-guard of the army 
of slavery. Firmness in the maintenance of such 
rights as the law has already given them, and a 
steady, quiet demand for whatever else may he 
included in “equality under the law,” are f 
dispensable to them now as was bravery ii 
field while the war lasted. We believe that the 
negroes will justify the wisdom as well as the rec¬ 
titude of our claim that they should be treated 
men; and our labors in their behalf—onr strictly 
Anti-Slaves:? labors—must not cease until the 
last vestige of caste, the product of slavery, shall 
have been expunged from the Constitution and 
code of every State, North and South'. * c. K, ~ 


ident upon tests of education and property. 

A good name was never more shamefully misap- 1 
propitiated than that of the so-called ‘ 1 Democratic” 
party of this country. As an illustration take the 
following from the Jeffersonian : 

Democbact.—I n Virginia in 1861 a woman 
waa indicted, tried and sentenced to two years im¬ 
prisonment for teaching a slave to read. The in¬ 
dictment reads as follows : , 

“ And the said-, not having the fear of God | 

before their eyes, but moved and instigated thereto 
by the devil, did teach a certain negro woman to 


notwithstanding the war 
there sat, with a cat purri 
form of Mr. Mill. He ro 
cordial shake of the 
seated. Mr. Mill’s figure 
height, but he could hard 
decidedly slender. His i 
the seat of intelligence 


bine without, 
he well-known 


highest activity. The upper portion is very broad, but 
below the splendid high forehead the face becomes 
narrow-featured. His eyes are grayish, and not large, 

' ' " His nose is thin and 

straight, and well proportioned. The features 

very sharp chin. The complexion of the clean- 


God, etc.” , , _ 

Democratic indictment, under a Dem¬ 
ocratic law in a Democratic State, and is the doc¬ 
trine of the -party to-day as much as it was 
then. ” This unscrupulous party wears its name 
stolen livery “to serve the Devil in.” 
Baffled in its efforts to save slavery intact, it now 
seeks to defraud the negro out of his equal po¬ 
litical rights as an American citizen. 

The impeachment trial is still prolonged by the 
arguments of the Managers and of the counsel for 
the President. We give a synopsis of Mr. Bout- 
wefl’s on onr first page. One of the most effective 
arguments yet addressed to the Senate was given 
by 5 ihe Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on Monday last. 
Though chiefly confined to a single charge, it is 
controvertible, and renders still more certain a 1 
diet of guilty, if among Senators there be 

Tt is s^pected now that the arguments 
■ry and Bingham will require 
esday next. The Senators will 
on ttse*eose, how long is ndt yet. 
cannot be reached too soon. An 
guilty enough to deserve ii 
peachment, cannot be allowed a single day to ex¬ 
ercise the functious of the office without jeopardy 
to the public welfare. 

We again remind our friends at a distance of 
the date of the Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, to be held in this city on 1 
18th inst. Let all who can do so make timely 
rangements to be in attendance. 

The House Judiciary Committee of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature, has unanimously reported 
against amending the Constitution so as to allow 
Woman Suffrage. Only one member of the Com¬ 
mittee was favorably disposed, and he was finally 
persuaded to vote against his judgment. The re¬ 
port was promptly accepted in both branches. 
This makes the third year in succession that the 
legislators of Massachusetts have frowned upon the 
extension of the ballot to women. This is a sorry 
record for Massachusetts legislators, and one of 
which a few years hence they will not be proud. 
Patient perseverance in reiterating the just demand 
for the equal enfranchisement of women 
part of the friends of the measure, will ultimately 
win complete victory. 


PERSONAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The Southern elections so far as held have served 
to show that the colored voters, though many 
them were but recently bought and sold as p 
perty, have sufficient intelligence tons 
as well as the musket effectively on the, 
dom and loyalty. Their conduct as vc 
serve, wins praise from even the New 1 
We hope the Times will not longer leno 

enee to those who seek either to deprive 


ited me 
. m the average 
; . TTis form is 
one at once as 
.iiriies!. order and the 


Sallie Holley will lecture in Onondaga Valley, N.Y. 
on Sunday, May 3. 

The Boston Commonwealth says :—William Wells 
Brown will give his lecture on the African race i 
city on the 10th of May. Wendell Phillips will preside. 

The Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, will 
deliver a lecture upon “ Immortality ” in the Second 
Unitarian chapel, corner of Clinton and Congress 
streets, on Sunday evening, May 3. 

The Rev. Mr. Forman, of North Bridgewater, Mass. 

. on Fast Day, an able discourse in which he 

impeachment and made an earnest appeal 
rights for tl^Pegro. 

The Springfield Republican says: “Stephen 
iter apoke eloquently in defense of woman suffrage 
Tuesday evening, at Worcester, and held a brief 
conversational discussion at the close of his address. ” 

Miss Edmonia Lewis, the colored artist, has sent 
home from Italy a statuette group in marble of two 
figures illustrating the act of emancipation. It is on 
exhibition at Childs & Co.’s, in Tremont street, Bos- 


Ralph Waldo Emerson gave the third and last of his 
course of lectures before the Brooklyn Liberal Chris¬ 
tian Union in the Hall of the Packer Institute, on 
Saturday evening last His subject was “ The Relation 
of Intellect to Morals.” He was listened to with the 
closest attention by a very appreciative audience. On 
Sunday evening, the 26th ulfe, he lectured to a large 
audience in the Second Unitarian chapel (Rev. John 
W. Chadwick’s) upon “ The Rule of Life.” 

Mrs. Kemble concludes her Sliakspearian readings 
for the present season in this city, this (Wednesday) af¬ 
ternoon, with “As You Like It" On Friday evening, 
May 1st, she will read her own translation of Schiller’s 

Mary Stuart” On Saturday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, 
she will close her very successful series by a miscella¬ 
neous programme including selections from Milton, 
Scott, Longfellow and Whittier. 

De Tocqueville says of the Newspaper : “A news¬ 
paper can drop the same thought into a thousand 
minds at the same moment. A newspaper is an ad¬ 
viser who does not require to be sought, but comes to 
you without distracting your private affairs. News¬ 
papers, therefore, become more necessary, in propor¬ 
tion as men become more equal individuals, and more 
to be feared. To suppose that they only serve to pro¬ 
tect freedom is to diminish their importance ; they 
maintain civilization." 


Dr. Dio Lewis, we see it announced, has decided to 
discontinue his seminary for young ladies at the close 
of the present year. The extensive buildings (for 
excellent photograph of which we are indebted to ] 

L.) were, ic will be remembered, destroyed by fire last 
autumn. The one hundred thousand dollars required | 
to build, in the present general depression, it is found 
impracticable to raise. This will occasion disappoint- 
regret with many who looked to Dr. Lewis’s 
school as the source of a better type of education, 
especially of physical training, for young women, 
will continue his Normal Institute of Physical Culture 
in Boston for the education of teachers. 

A correspondent, writing from Yassar College, Pough¬ 
keepsie, N. Y., April 28, says : 

•‘The question of Woman’s Suffrage has been pre¬ 
sented to us by three different minds during the past 
lecture season, Tilton, Dr. Holland and Anna Dickin¬ 
son ; and I may say that all have advanced the cause, 
for in Dr. Holland’s ease, as it often happens, the wrath 
had been made to praise God. By his senti¬ 
mental, unreasoning estimate of “woman’s sphere,”ho 
totally defeats his darling purpose of making his lecture 
antidote for the poison administered by Tilton and 


notwithstanding the delicate and almost womanly 
gentleness of its tones. Mr. Mill is a rather hesitating 
public speaker. His ordinary conversation discloses 
the same defect, which is probably the result of a long 
habit of weighing words before committing himself to 
them.” ___ 

#uv wieproflem 

Washington, D. C., April 28th, 1868. 
After Impeachment, the safety and future of the 
Republican party demands the embodiment into law 
and platform alike, of the principle of equal national 
citizenship—the same in Michigan as in South Caro¬ 
lina. It must be remembered that the administration 
which Gen. Grant will draw around him, and more 
than that, the influences and associations sure to affect 
his policy, will not he of the sort likely to be affected 
by what “practical” men sneer at theory, ideas, 
fanaticism. We must get our main work done now and 
during the ten months of Wade’s administration- 
which it is expected will follow this trial. Every day 
proves the froth of this. Map of tb* Fessenden type, 
grumblers of the Grimes sort, well meaning politicians 
like Wilson, will have more to do with affairs than 
any others. But they in their turn will be 
slaughed by the West Pointers—not of the red-tape 
school, it is true, but of the abler sort Grant’s admin¬ 
istration is much more likely to seek diversion for the 
people in a semi-aggressive, “manifest destiny” sort of 
policy, than it is to gather the tangled and broken 
threads of our internal polity, and so weave them 
again in the national loom, that they shall come < 
perfect web, glowing with beauteous colors and instinct 
with the radical harmonies of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. It will be so much easier to do the first | 
than the last. The great work ot making a coherent 
nationality will probably be left altogether to the grosser 
material influences of prosperous trade and indus¬ 
trial enterprise, duly combined, of coarse, with the more 
subtle and imponderable forces of education and growth 
thereby. 

So I return to “my muttons,” and they 
necessity of settling finally the account between this 
Republic and the negro. Let us have one and one 
only role of citizenship throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. That citizenship should be made 
to include all male and female. But if the Republican 
party are not now ready to take both, I shall accept the’ 
-half and go on fighting for the remainder. I am 
for Woman Suffrage, hut to obtain it I am not willing 
to yield myself to the guidance ot those whose instincts 
are entirely oligarchic, and whose whole lives ha' 
been a battle in support of reaction. But this i 
passant. 

Chicago must be made to feel the pressure of the 
necessity referred to. The platform to be adopted 
there must demand the enactment of equal suffrage. 
Congress must he re"quired to enact a law that will 
complish this, or it must submit an amendment to the 
Constitution establishing it The South will be there, 
in the person of her delegates, white and colored, to 
declare that without such declaration and enactment 
by the Republicans in national convention assembled, 
there will be no security for them or their party in 
South. The hardest thing in the recent Carolina 
vass the Republicans and speakers had to encounter, 
was the Democratic argument that one rule w 
plied South which was not applied in the North. 

The pros and coils of the point I make on this sub¬ 
ject are made most plainly visible over the contest 
going on here, sub rosa to,a great extent, over the Vice- 
Presidential nomination.X Much of* thetearly antagon¬ 
ism towards impeachment, much of the maneuvering 
for delays constantly visible, is the resultant action of a 
fear that in the prospective nomination of a genuine 
Radical for Vice-President, there is a certain indication 
of a platform which shall give forth no uncertain sound. 
Were not Mr. Wade of ns, and a more placable man in 
his place, there would be made manifest a greater desire 
for a speedy close of the pending trial. The jealous 
opposition, ill-concealed by many and not hidden at all 
by some, to Senator Wade, grows not out of personal 
dislike, but because he is a representative of aggressive 
Radicalism. 

Grant’s friends, and perhaps the General himself, 
would doubtless prefer some one else. It ib declared 
that promises of support have been made both 
fax and Wilson. The latter cannot get it. There will 
be enough radicals in that convention to kill him off, 
and they will do it, because far more to Henry Wilson 
than any other active man of the party are we indebted 
the almost certain candidacy of Gen. Grant. Those of 
who know how things have gone here and what 
pressure has been brought to bear upon earnest repub¬ 
licans who have opposed the Grant movement, will not 
be likely to thank the engineer-in-chief. So it may be 
set down as certain that, whatever is done or talked of 
now and here about the Vice-Presidency, is dictated 
by the fears that the action of Chicago may be too ag¬ 
gressively Radical. Let the Anniversary Meeting speak 
out loudly. The sound of its eloquence will be heeded 
by the Northern lakes. 

There is no change in impeachment—except that 
Grimes has stated distinctly that he should vote to ac¬ 
quit It is reported that Fessenden will go the same 
way, having declared that to do otherwise is to commit 
perjury, which he will not do for his constituents or 
else. If no one else would follow them the 
Republican party in the United States Senate would 
have nothing better happen to it than to lose this 
couple. Worse than old men of the sea, they have been 
a burden which has always had to he lugged up. Im¬ 
peachment will be successful by about 38 or 39 votes. 

Asmodeus. 


les. For when they were , aiSci ’eetl v v* 
ing members, at the meeting in the by *2 

welcomed me where this bargain was made how h, ^th u 

the promises of those who had alren^ C01lld 1 
erously as well as so profligately^^ 3 * 
ery, Rev. Dr. Dexter and others m a a ^ of *<■“' 
eulogy of the New York Secretaries, ' 

respected them more than formerlyw,® 8 £ 

know them better! Ha, ha, ha! ’ Vin 8 
Rev. Samuel J. May’s “Recolleeti 
Anti-Slavery Reformers,” published the e- 

Register of this city, have now reached ^ 
eeeding interest to all who remember ft , * Poi *‘ of ’ 
After the Boston mob in 1835-the vioW^ 

“ gentlemen,”in open day, upon a Worn ■ 
very meeting—a sort of reaction took S 
siderable number joined themselves i n ^ 815(5 “ - 
the side thus persecuted. Among others, 3 ^ 5 * 151 : v 
gymen, some of them Doctors of Divh, !? 1 ^ 
justice of the charges which Mr. Garriso ^ 364 i 
dates had made against the church. 
liness to join the Abolitionists, unite in 
against slavery, and demand that the rep re f tlr pt fe- 
religion should raise their voice against it. : 

About that time two noble women, Sa 
lina Grimke, educated in Quaker idea’s, A ^ 

acquainted with slavery through their 
South Carolina, felt it their duty to travel li ll ' _ i 
for the purpose of making public protest 303 
legalized abomination, giving their testitn^^ '' 
injustice and inhumanity, and arousing 
and especially all Christians, to oppose t ^ 
zealous, able and faithful co-laborers wer * - ^ 
warmly welcomed by Abolitionists. AbbvVi,^ 
others in New England had already bernm ,, 5? i - 
long labors in the same cause. In course J*’- 




'e has yet to learn that every t 


woman scorns the substitution ol flattery for apprecia¬ 
tion and idolatry for justice. 

Last Saturday evening, Miss Dickinson gave ns 
lecture on “Idiots and Women,” and the best praise 
that any effort craves, ean be given hers, that she cleared 
away the doubts from many inquiring minds. The lec¬ 
ture is logical, forcible and eloquent ; and not many 
could have left the chapel without carrying away an im¬ 
pulse to be more earnest Thank God for every effort 
and influence, direct or indirect, that gives earnestness 
to woman’s life, and develops the yet untried resources 
of her power.” 

An American gentleman who. recently visited John 
Stuart Mill, at his country residence in Avignon, 
''ranee, thus describes him as he appeared in the 
aodest little cottage where most of his time is spent: 

“ I found myself in what seemed to serve as a library 
> the owner of the house, lu an arm-chair in front of 


ielity to principle, and 


gojstow ©omgpondmtt. 

Boston, April 26, 1868. 

. When the Managers of the Tract Society at Boston, 
undertook to protect their institution from the rivalry 
of the National Tract Society in New York by making 
an alliance with it, it waa plain enough a priori, that 
they and their establishment would be “done very 
brown.” Their strategical skill, compared with that 
of the New York Secretaries, was, say as that of Nel¬ 
son, in the impeachment case, to that of Butler. It 
was a foregone conclusion that, in such a contest, the 
New York Society would conquer, as it always has con¬ 
quered. Time will be required to show the de tails oi l 
the success of its policy, but the first item of it has al¬ 
ready appeared, as follows: 

One great object of the Boston managers was to get 
rid of the rival establishment of the New York Society, 
its “New England Branch” Depository, settled snugly 
by the side of their own Depository in ComMU, and 
diverting from their counter many an unwary country 
customer, besides receiving the intentional support of 
those conservatives in the church who held to the tra¬ 
ditions of the elders, and thought slavery no less sacred 
than the Westminster Catechism. 

Accordingly, one item of the bargain was that this 
troublesome “New England Branch” Depository 
should be given up ; to the end that the Boston Society 
might monopolize the local tract business. Well, it 
was given up ; but the final arrangements took time, 
and the Depository remained open, and continued to 
supply customers with the regular New York article, and 
now, lo, you! Mr. N. F. Kemp, who has always been a | 
partisan of the New York Society, advertises that he, 
with a partner, has taken that stock and stand, and 
that they will keep all the New York publications for 
sale on the most favorable terms, etc., etc. The 
amount of it is that the National Society has kept its 
promise to the letter, but the Boston Society has not 
gained the hoped for advantage. Some other items of 
the bargain will probably turn out much in the same 
way. 

WiR the Boston managers complain ? I think they 


spiritual perception, these women were eqnu t ' ° 
their predecessors in the field. They were taL^ * 
less as counsellors thaD as fellow laborers. “ 

Here the newly-converted elergymen felt th e ’ 
customs and ecclesiastical traditions imping^''"' 1 ‘ 
To the community in general it was a strange ^ 
ling thing— how startling, the young people 
generation can hardly realize—to find women ■ tt ‘ 
on committees, chosen officers in societies, ami 4 
ing addresses in public assemblies. Bot to tiers ^ 
these proceedings had an aspect of heresy as wefi* 
novelty and irregularity. Paul had said it w&3 & 4'' 
for women to speak in the church. Taking this Zf* 
of Paul for a rule of Christianity, and assnmina' . 
religion as well as custom had decided the inferi- 
of women, these clergymen first tried to dig,., _J"' 
and put a stop to this new custom, and, fading 4^' 
attempt, many of them soon after withdrew them*— 
from the Abolitionist ranks. 

Meantime, the great body of the clergy, who u . 
shown no sympathy with Anti-Slavery in anT ^ 
eagerly seized this opportunity to protest against K l 
infidelity. The customary “Pastoral Letter" 44 
General Association (Orthodox Congregational 
Massachusetts, was written in 1837 by Rev. Hol>U“ 
Winslow, which lifted up its testimony against th- 
operation of women in public works of reform, a , 
practice fraught with guilt and danger. 

In our times, arrogant assumption of authority h 
clergymen (I mean clergymen not of the Episcopal n: 
Roman Catholic churches) is a trait rather of indivshm, 
than of the profession. Now and then a minister v. 
still say—as Rev. A. L. Stone did in a sermon in P*t 
street church—that it is the business of the preach: 1 • 
direct, and the duty of the hearers to obey. Bnt in lir 
the whole General Assooiation of Massachusetts toot tb 
ground as if it were self-evident. “One way," the 
said in their Pastoral Letter, “ one way in which4 
respect due to the pastoral office has been in some cut 
violated, is in encouraging lecturers or preachers on m- 
tain topics of reform to present their subjects vitta 
the parochial limits of settled pastors, without Ihrir ®». 
sent. Your minister is ordained of God to be par 
teacher, and is commanded to feed that flock ow 
which the Holy Ghost hath made him overseer. L‘ 
there are certain topics upon which he does not pica i 
with the frequency, or in the manner that would plea. 
you, it is a violation of sacred and important aioBr - 
encourage a stranger to present them. Defere 
and subordination are essential to the happiuesa 0 i 
eiety, and peculiarly so in the relation of a peopl 
their pastor.” 

Of the public action of women the same doom 
said (with the express purpose of dissauding their pc 
ishioners from attendance on the lectures of the Mim 
G rimke and others) : “ The power of woman is in to 
dependence, flowing from the consciousness of tto 
weakness, which God has given her for her protect™ 
and which keeps her in those departments of life tk 
form the characters ot individuals and of the nati* 
• * * But when she assumes the place and tom 

man as a public reformer, our care and protective a '■ 
seem unnecessary; we put ourselves in self-defw 
against her ; she yields the power, which Ood b 
given her for protection, and her character become “ 
natural. If the vine, whose strength and beauty « 
lean upon the trellis-work and half conceal its chats' 
thinks to assume the independence and the oversbsdo* 
nature of the elm, it will not only cease to bear ite- 
but will fall in shame and dishonor into the dust. 

Probably Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, who has lately 

> severely shown up by Gail Hamilton, sat in that ^ 
sociation of 1837, and gave his voice and vote to iblto 
toral Letter. His book, written last year, accIU *^ 
represents what was the general feeling in 1837 ; and 
fossil state in which he now appears is a goodspeo"® 
of the way in which a man saturated with ecclesiastic® 
becomes impenetrable to reason and to reform. 

It was of this Pastoral Letter ol 1837 that Win* 1 - 

80 , this is all—the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter 1 
When laymen think, when women preach 
A war of words 1 a ‘‘Pastoral Letter! 

A Pastoral Letter, grave and dull— 

Alas 1 in hoof and horns and features, 

How different is your Brookfield bull 
From him who bellows from St. Peters. 

And, in allusion te 
erends against the Mist 

Bnt ye, who scorn the thrilling tale 
Of Carolina’s high-souled daughters. 

Which echoes here the mournful wail 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters, 

Close while ye may the public ear— 

With malice vex, with slander wound them 
The pure and good shall throng to h e *U 
And tried and manly hearts snrround t <- ^ . 

Having reported to you occasionally variou^ ^ 
ments in theology and religion in this re 8’° 
happy to add to these a brief account of « 
organized March 3d of the present year in 
R. L, which seems to me better adapted ^ ^ 
have previously known to help in the grea , 
eorporating religion with life. I quote : 

‘ shall** 1 ** 


n Profi* B ’. 


aeteristic of their articles of organization, 

Article L The name of this 
Union for Christian Work. w ; - 

Abt. 2. The objects of its members sfo 
good and to grow better. Any P® b011 J - 

member of this Union, by signing these 


Art. 3. Any person wishing to withdraw. 
by signifying his wish to the President s-' 

the Union, who shall write against m 3 
drawn," with the date. c0 -op er ’ !i * 

Art. 11. The Working Committee be » r 

all Christian work, but their special du i e 
signed as follows, viz. : -a tot 

The Committee on Worship shall 
religious meeting on Sunday evening, a P r0f jP ^ 
as the City Hall service; they may 
other religious services they deem ( ^ sir ® ngra i in= nlS . 
for by the wants of the people ; and fa 8 ^ v est el 
any movements which ean bring dBJ 
God. for*™. 

The Committee on Education shall pro ^ e» 
vice for mutual instruction for men, . g lib**®* 
dren on Sunday afternoons, shall e ® at iy & ^ 
soon as practicable, and shall ms B ts W r ® 
discussions or other educational movem 
instruction on week-day evenings, forD isl) 8 ft 
The Committee on Hospitality^^ ^ 

to be opened every week-day eve g ’ ^ 

day if possible ; shall airange any ^ 
the members they think desira -* ,, s 

care for any strangers in the city ; 
after all young men and women com 



duties, a 


home to tnem. 

on Benevolence shall ascertain the 

r ff "”con> Bnttee noor either by personal investi-1 swords to the Missolonghi and bread to the children of 
^ „-a»te° f01irP _with the established 1 


^ wants 01 Q^uJxuiication with the established 
° or W . jjje city, and take measures for I 
%^bla shaU watch and care for those dis- 

f; relief- L^ns and reform school, and try to 
from oUr r t h e m. They shall minister to the 
**£&!** ° Tll ey shall seek to develop the 
^ gjjd suffenl> ^einselves and other members of the 
" ncip' e 8nl0 “?ritv is not the giving of alms alone, 

: '.'n. tbat "Tufe finds its best expression in mutual 
v:; oar WS^t money finds its true value when it 
- is of love ’ bol of the love which shone through 
t ' J ' r . , re d as 8 S ' ID North. 

cS f Cbr^t- ___ 




CLOSING 


01 TEE CRETAN FAIR. 


. in t he Music Hall, Boston, closed on 
TB* Cretm 1 half . past io o’clock. The attend-j 
4 -uri»y 6 i„ tte throughout the evening. Much I 
: ; manifested to hear Mr. Wendell Phillips, 

, .,>ii-» ce „ announced to speak. At a quarter before 
7b; b- 1 hf philliP 3 made his appearance on the plat- 
. /Jock **• jntroduced by Hon. Thomas H. Bussell, 

*L- nff language : , 

'be ^'° !f en ,te,nen: We have with us to-night one 
L af** f" . ^^3 lifted up for liberty wherever 
> . i -d£ voice f introduoe a gentleman who has 

.t) i3 *“ fpjrecian eloquence is not one of the lost 
^ancients—WendeU Phillips. 

** 01 ‘ ' amtiBKS OF MB. PHILLIPS. 

. QenCmen: We are here at the bidding of 
trP* J,i jnittee to be of use to the great cause that 
;t ., U-h £i C ° nnder this roof; and the first- use to which 
the attention you give to me to-night, is to 
l P ut to y 0nr mind tbe closing scene of this 

i ! ^ T ° r On Monday next, in this hall, in the afternoon, 

f-tiv* 1 ' apices of-the Harvard Musical Association, 

- : ‘ r mven a concert, to add, it is ho F ed, one or 
li.-’v /dollars to the resources of this committee. 

yon to be present, because I am not here 
1 jail no flny one w ho hears me, either for his 

i ^ h . g ai( i I come here myself to-night at the 
tbe committee, to thank them for having 
t 887 , j 0 associate my name with this brave and 
^'uffort to aid a brave and gallant people. I con- 
*- * be ladies themselves on the privilege which 

‘/ otugive 8 ,hem t0 work in 8Uch behfJf - Icon ' 
voU , every one of you, that Providence gives 
^^opportunity to help a noble deed Wbat is life 
_ ettmg np and lying down, putting on and tak- 
" Z , sting and drinking, ornamenting and conver- 
,h' t which we call society, adding a few dollars 
°' ht#pi 0 r familiarizing our lips to a new language,— 
am all these? God gives us life for two ebjects, 

* to do a noble act or to help those that do it; and 
Z inly honr a man lives worthy of his creation is when 
i tfc.-r he stands in ranks like those that Crete now mar- 
7u, against her oppressor, or when he stands, as we 
hew. five thousand miles off, and nerves the 
jnn of the Cretan soldier, and tells him to fight 
« will help him. (Applause.) 

I expect every men of yon, worthy to stand under this 
inof i>night, to be grateful for the opportunity ; for he 
„ ly wbo i S grateful for such an heur is fit for such a 
tfTThrf . And I hail this meeting in another respect, for 
I look upon it as no gathering merely for a charitable 
pr;. s. : 1 look upon it as the protest of Boston, in the 
u „ of tbe United States, and in behalf of the Ameri¬ 
can civilization, and American ideas. Europe recog- 
i;? s no right in distinct and separate peoples to choose 
tf... ir own government; Crete—a separate island, guarded 
t; hundreds of miles of ocean on every side, her people 
testifying their wish to govern themselves, by no words 
bat by revolution and revolt, repeated every ten years 
lot centuries, and carried out to-day in the face of 
Mkedness, starvation, exile and death—Crete stretches 
kr arm across the Atlantic and asks ns to protest 
igiinst Europe, and to advocate the American idea that 
irtv notion has the right to govern itself And Boston 
cakes this answer to-day : We assert, first the right of | 
i people to choose their own government, and secondly, 
toe lack of all right on the part of a nation like Turkey 
- ant. The motto of America is Liberty, 
lanity ; Turkey lives by starving its sub. 
ainnting slaves ; they allow no right »f| 
ight of nationality, no personal liberty 
protection to the purity of woman ; and 
I deny the right of 


those that died there. (Applause.) 

You remember, all of you, the touching story of that 
Swiss patriot, Arnold Winkelreid, who gathered 
sheaf of spears into his own bosom. As he went for¬ 
ward into the heart of the Austrian army to give his 
life for his country, he looked back to the ranks of 
soldiers and said : “I go to make you a path ; com¬ 
rades, remember my wife and child.” When Garibaldi 
called, ihe Italians asked him what he wanted of them. 

The bugle note of the revolting chief answered_“I 

welcome you to toil, to want, to wounds to exile, and 
death. Are yon ready to follow me ? ” So to-day 
Crete says to her men, I welcome you to toil and to 
want, to exile, and to death ; I welcome you to the scaf¬ 
fold and to the battle-field ; and the men of Crete answer 
with their swords. But as they go up to make a path¬ 
way for Christianity and eiviiizatiQn, standing on the 
outpost of the European world, Crete turns for assis- 
you, the last bom, and yet the leaders of the 
nineteenth century, and says, “Sons of self-govern¬ 
ment, I will open yon a path tor the cross of demo¬ 
cracy, but, dear comrades, remember my wife and my 
child.” (Applause.) What shall the answer be, men 
of Boston to the call?.—“Dear comrades, remember 
my wife and my child. ” Well, I say the answer shall be, 
bread and shelter. The answer shall be from you and 
your comrades an appeal to the government that they 
will not let the banner, which half a million of patriot 
men, within the last five years, have made the represen¬ 
tative of justice and liberty, steal along the waters of 
Crete without a welcome for one single exiled inhabi¬ 
tant ; hut that they will make the deek of an American 
frigate a refuge and shelter for the women and children 
of that persecuted isle. We will leave this hall only to 
go out and roll up a public opinion which will put 
Washington behind the army of Crete. America will 
at least give heed to the wives?" and children on that 
struggling island, and then having sheltered the non- 
combatant, having fed and clothed as becomes Chris¬ 
tian civilization the wife and child, let ns give even a 
higher meaning to the lines of Longfellow and say : 

Soldier of Crete, fight and fear not” 

“ Our hearts, out hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 

I will not detain you by any longer appeal; Crete 
herself has made the best She did not send to us in 
Massachusetts ; we did not hear of her first from the 
lips of petitioners, we did not know of her struggle by 
the begging accents of her sons. No, we heard first of 
Crete in the thunder of her cannon, and the terror of j 
Europe. Europe is aghast at this last rising of the 
people to claim their rights. Crete did not come and 
place herself by our side as a petitioner for aid ; she j 
leaped into the arena of nations armed from head to foot. 

ly when we saw France and England deserted 
her, when we saw diplomacy attempt to smother the 
struggle for democracy, that America answered from 
the voice of every lover of his own idea, it is another 
Srace contending for what our flag represents, and 
we stretch our hand half round the globe, and clasp it 
with the warriors of Crete, that represent the cross. 
Not in pity extending it, but in great honor, in pro¬ 
found gratitude, thankful for the opportunity of HHgf 
tinning still our great battle for the right. (Applause.) 


7EE DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 




»ucK a horde of barbarians to style themselves a govern¬ 
ment. (Applause.) 

Men question our right to help a struggling people 
nn«t a recognized government. I deny the right ofa 
* bnstian people so to recognize the government of Tur- 
i y is to prevent the sympathies of Christians going out 
to the starved, murdered and hunted population of Crete. 

1 took upon this meeting as a protest of the American 
people against the aspiration ot its government, and 
«i announcement of the great principle of civilization, 
the rights of all nationalities to protect their own liber- 
to-s, sad the lack of right in a despotism like that of| 
Turkey to claim a place in the sisterhood of nations. 
This much I might say for any government and for 
•ay people ; but when you remember that I am speak- 
'sg of Greece, of that race to which we owe so much 
to literature and science ; in all the.elements which 
a-Ae modem civilization, that we must borrow both 
Ar language and her eloquence, fitly to utter it ; when 
.' ■n know that I am speaking for the land which fur- 

— aed not only the romance, but almost the religion of I 

- vry.—for the land of Homer, of oEscliylus, of Plato, 

— ! < "' ! l^ moathenes,—the debt we owe to modem Crete 

utterly inexpressible. We realize this here, and 
t ® cit y. s ®t upon a hill amid the nationalities of 
J’-'-aith, backs Dr. Howe against the world. (Ap- 
J“7;) She says to France and England, the repre- 
-'ati.es of European diplomacy, “thus far and no 
. k" the cause of an effete despotism and bra¬ 
ts 0,7* K0V£rniaen t like that of Turkey. We are here 
... ,<: pres*ntative8of peoples, nationalities, races and 
‘Ciuents, t° stand np against piracy and barbarism 

1 aTZ" aS “ inst 016 crescent - 

’ta* thra * 8tin< ' here and cite the touching incidents of | 
Sgte ; but when yon get a people contending 
jor 30 rigbts ’ tbe 1806 always exhibits the 
[l ^ the same sublime endurance. 

“Lot * D ,? praise t0 ^ accorded to-night to ( 
to the/Tr* shared b y ^ people when they are brought 
ti,. . 6 btal. Dr. Howe has told us since his re- 

tqaiuJT. the shores of Crete of that act, hardly 
•tirvino ‘ of ihe deeds in the classic age, of the 
^ it0 , ln ® D ’ lathers and husbands, who took the bread 
- touts; 6m a 81 ™*! it on their shoulders to the 
«ir,id t /7’ ? Dd tbeir starving lips never tasted one 
fa-:. , L( j ^ 83 they laid it down at the feet of the wo- 
latAlei c aten to whom you sent it. Sparta cannot I 
to,;, 6r,a inly cannot outdo that heroism. The Bo- 
’ ' 't hard ° M ter coward husband, “Poetus, 
^ . t0 : Bozzaris’s last words, “To die 

, j pi/Z a p,eas ure : ’’—the negro wife of St Do- 
7 ' ^ oiirfT^ tlle dagger into her own bosom and 
• •-■-u hhert 6 to het bnsband with the words, *• Dear, 
“ ’ tcarj gone w hat is life ? ”—the Cretan’s moth- 
Hotter' 1186 ber babe died out of Crete, and the 
fi-e laujj because she buried hers in Canada 
t,A ao. The'™ 411686 are out bursts of the same he- 
these b °7 y di9tin etion Greece has is that 
* 4tii l then ^ 4 hours lighten other histories only 
! “ er ^als are thickly studded with such 

7' ^afiiusias^ 4 de . tain yon even in giving expression to 
our J*? Ch brin 8 s y°n here to-night. Some 
“fight to/? V° s y m P a thize, but certainly we 
7 ubjg ° 1Ve bread to a wife and child. I remem- 
,7* this e jf. eaW a *’°’ w ben we met under another 
Z *if<: a n q 0 L J ij ^ a Boston audience for bread for 
7 at ed hhus if 611 °* Jobn Brown, one timid speaker 
not j 0 b? • &om tbe platform because, he said, he 
l/ 8 ' Govern * 1116 advocacy of a cause that had two 
77’ a nswere7*i Alldlew ’ ffit b brave and ready epi- 
; “I did n * h / lettel ’ b y oue single sentence. He 
“^ild^ /j^bik the question whether the wife 
01 fwosij „ obn Brown should have bread, admit- 
J^'to-nighT^ i^PPlause.) 

J tiaii aw <b Pl om atists dispute about intema- 

77°“ Of £^ Secretary of State put his vetoon the 
Pennitt^lo^nment’ we know that whether we 
is , ^ no di Bput Send swor ds to the soldiers or not there 
fion 6 e b'ldren e 7 bat we bave the right to send bread 
1 shrink f, ° r myse B> 1 admit no such distinc- 


ligion, now discussed the refreshments spread before 
them, and mingled in general conversation on all sorts 
of pleasant topics. 

It was a most gratifying and delightful conclusion of J 
a rich, intellectual feast.” 


To the HRilor qf the Standard: 

That we are living in an age of progress r 
his senses can deny ; that is if credit is given to whom 
credit is due. The old stereotyped assertion that the 
colored man cannot be elevated to a higher sphere of | 
intellectual and scientific civilization in its broadest 
se is like the worn out accursed system of | 
negro slavery and negro hate, bSing obli feinted from 
the vocabulary of mis-called American history. 

All that the old Abolition fanatics ever contended 
for was to give the slave the right to own himself, and 
the nominally free colored man the right to control all 
civil and political rights, in common with the 
masses of American citizens “ to the manor born,” 
give them ground enough to stand upon, and they 
would remove a world of objections. 

e that the coloaed race have under the skilful 
hands of the anti-slavery lapidarians been manipulated 
into eminent divines, lawyers, statesmen, doctors, 
orators, scientific mechanics and shipbuilders. 
Bat there is also in existence a secret, silent, un¬ 
acknowledged, irresistible, powerful force, working its 
way along in and through the trackless pqths of old 
ocean’s highway of the world’s civilization, viz: the 
colored sailor. These erratic philosophers of toil, are 
also making complete the history of American eom- 
In fact, to-day there ore engaged in the mer¬ 
cantile marine, naval, whaling and internal navigation 
services, not less than 60,000 colored seamen. Upon 
fair estimate, in almost every sailing-ship you can 
find one or more practical navigators capable of find¬ 
ing the longitude and latitude, either by dead reckon- 
Mercator’s plain sailing, and working chionome- 
ne, logaritlmre and trigonometry. Capt. Paul 
Cuffe, of Massachusetts, was the first practical colored 
sea-captain who could navigate a ship to all parts of | 
the world. Since his day a host of such capable col¬ 
ored men of the same capabilities have lived and died 
the whaling service. The time was when a colored 
captain could not clear a ship for a foreign port with¬ 
out having at least one white man on board to swear 
by. 

To-day, be it known, these objections and objectors 
have all passed into oblivion. There is no 
this port ready for sea a vessel named the James M. 
Waterbury (schooner), and cleared for Monrovia, West 
Coast of Africa, commanded by Capt. George Brooks, 
a colored man, native of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
manned entirely by colored seamen. Also, the ship¬ 
ping of the crew, shipping articles and affidavits ne¬ 
cessary to clear the ship in the New York Custom- 
House made np by William P. Powell, a colored Notary 
Public. 

This is the first time in the history of this country 
where colored men have taken such a prominent part 
a commercial point of view, and have been entrusted 
ith such responsibilities. Capt. Brooks passed 
regular examination in this city and received his cer- 
cate authorizing him to command any ship sailing 
any part of the world. This “difficult problem, 
under greater difficulties,” is solved. What say the 
croakers, can the negroes he elevated ? 

New York, April 28, 1868. 


FRIPPERY. 

To the Editor of the Standard : 

When it is remembered that, in the earlier part of 
the session, the Senate, by resolution, ordered the title 
honorable,” which previously had preceded the names 
of the Members of iheir House, to be erased from their 
hooks, the assumption of classification in dress, on the 
part of their present president, must appear not only 
unseemly bnt reprehensible. What motive can Mr. 
Chase have for donning an antiquated costume when 
called to preside over the Senate ? Does he think the 
most eminent statesmen in the world will not respect 
the law unless they see it in a bag ? Or is this disgrace 
s simplicity of our republicanism retained for the 
purpose of overawing refractory legislators with its 
majesty ? 

Goldsmith tells us of a savage chieftain who, on be¬ 
ing presented with a swOrd by a Dutch captain, regis¬ 
tered the fact in his titles thus : “Lord of the sun, 
brother of the moon, and mighty monarch of the brass 
handled sword.” Surely we shall be compelled to 
emulate that potentate, who manifestly was every inch 
king, and call our Chief-Justice and President of the 
Senate (ad interim ), the Grand Gownsman of the Re¬ 
public. 

The distinguishing feature of our American system is 
respect for the dignity of mid. In spite of unconstitu¬ 
tional slave legislation, there is no higher title in this 
community than that of an American citizen, and it 
seems to be the intention of our present Congress to make 
that title valuable. We honor justice, not its symbols. 

ir subject is a. toilet question, it is .permissible., in. 
ns to hope that, previous to robing himself, Mr. Chase 
does not forget what Chatham calls the “lustration” 
part of the dressing performance. Hot from a court 
still redolent of the Dred Scott dictum, oue would think 
considerable soap would be necessary, for, as Moore 


Mr. Sumner has given ns one most effective lecture 
1 the “Barbarism of Slavery ;’’ surely, now, there 
room for another on the “Barbarism of Frippery,” 

1 it appears “in propria persona" in the Senate. 
Kings, princes, dukes, marquises, viscounts, earls, 
barons, baronets and right honorables have, by com¬ 
mon consent, been ruled out; bnt excellencies, honors, 
honorables aud esquires are still unfortunately tolerated 
amongst us. " In like manner barbaric symbols of | 
authority, crowns and chancellors maces, gold and sil- 
ticks in waiting, were properly repudiated by our 
fathers. Since their time we have improved upon their 
instructions by stripping the law of its Pagan Latin 
forms, which were nnsuited to the genius of our repub¬ 
licanism. No relic of the past remains to disfigure it, 
except the wretched rag on the back of the Chief- 
Justice. If there be an edict compelling that officer to 
array himself in a particular dress when acting as presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, Mr. Chase does his duty only in 
obeying it; hut simple precedent can hardly justify the 
continuation of so ridiculous a custom, which ii 
suited to us, however customary it may be in con 
s where respect for law is based upon the ignorance 
and servility of the public. b. w. 


has sheltered so many fugitives from slavery as that 
under which she lived and died. To extend the hand] 
of charity to such was to invite persecution from the 
malignant haters of liberty for the negro, and to be¬ 
come a criminal (!) offender in the eye of the law of a 
slave-hunting, slave-holding nation. For many years 
nas her face been a familiar one at the Anti-Slavery 
gs in this city, in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
She was also actively interested in the meetings of the 
Pennsylvania Progressive Friends, in the cause of] 
temperance, of equal rights for women, and in every¬ 
thing which had for its object the good of humanity. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, a true and faithful 
friend. To her bereaved companion we extend warm¬ 
est sympathy in his sorrow. For nearly forty years 
they had labored, enjoyed, and suffered together in a 
relation of fondest fellowship. We find the tollowing | 

the Wilmington Daily Commercial : 

“ B 38 'rith feelings of sincere regret that 
nounce the death, alter a lingering illness, of Bachel 
Garrett, the wife of our venerable and honored fellow | 
citizen Thomas Garrett. 

She had been to him, most emphatically, as in the 
quaint old Quaker marriage ceremony, she more than 
thirty years ago promised to be, “a loving and faith¬ 
ful wife, until death.” She has been his loving com¬ 
panion, and his disrceet and faithful helpmeet in all the 
once dangerous deeds of charity his generous heart 
prompted him to extend to fugitives from bondagi 
and has with him passed through trying scenes c_ 
domestic trouble and financial embarrassment. She 
has gone with him to those good old heart-stirring 
anti-slavery meetings, of which naught save the recol¬ 
lection and the good fruits are now left. She had suf¬ 
fered for many years from an affection of the lungs, 
which almost deprived her of her voice, bnt has through 
all never abated her active, stirring life, and never lost 
that cheerful disposition and sweetness of temper 
which made her the honored mistress of a happy home, 
rhere relaSres and friends loved to congregate. 
where unaffected and 


to linger. 


1MPEA CIIMEN T—RADICALS RENO MIR A TED. 


Washington, D. C., April 21, 1868. 

7o the Editor of the Standard : 

Nothing more emphatically demonstrates the feeling 
of the loyal people of the nation on the subject of 
peachment than the unanimity with which the original 
friends of impeachment are renominated for re-election. 
In Indiana, Julian, Orth, and Shanks have been re¬ 
nominated almost by acclamation, and it is stated that 
every one of the members from that State who voted I 
to arraign the guilty President will be similarly honored, 
j it is all over the country. The men of pluck are the 
:en honored of the people. 

The nomination of the Hon. G. W. Julian, after 
attempt to defeat him by a ohange in his district is ; 
culiarly gratifying to the friends of Radicalism all o' 
the nation. His honest, fearless adherence to free¬ 
dom for a long number of years in the past has made 
him popular with the people. 

has been named in connection with a Cabinet ap¬ 
pointment under President Wade. It is to be hoped 
that he will receive the appointment and accept it 
The President will be found guilty end Radical Ben. 
Wade will be installed into the office of President 
week. There is no mistake abont it. Our day of re¬ 
ion is at haud, and next week will be one of re¬ 
joicing all over the land. Chables E. Moss. 


d shrink U 

a 5y ro 01n no s ueh responsibility. I know 
S'Hcqt, J? Wb ° died at Dressy, and another who 
oa «'and their names are enrolled 


We extract from a private letter relative to the last 
meeting of the Radical Religions Club of Boston, the 
following: 

Hun on Monday, April 20th, did not prevent 
quite a large gathering of the members of the “ Radi¬ 
cal Club ” of Boston, in the hospitable parlors of Dr. 
Bartol, who was himself absent on account of ill healtn. 
John T. Sargent fulfilled the duties of President, 
which in these meetings are not very onerous. Mrs. 
Cheney read an essay to which she gave no title, but 
which might have been called The Relation of Art to 
Religion. It seemed almost strange to those of ns too 
young to remember the charmed circles that Margaret 
Fuller was wont to draw around her, to see a woman 
holding speU-bound by the magic of h?r eloquence 
and the witching beauty of her thought, the rarest and 
richest minds of the great Radical movement of New 
England. When Mrs. Cheney had concluded, a gene¬ 
ral discussion of art, music, and literature followed. 
While Mr. Weiss seemed to carry his hearers upward 
with him as he spoke of Beethoven’s symphonies till 
could scarce breathe in that pure ether where he 
smed to stand faee to face with God, Col. Higginson 
brought us safely down to earth again, with no ruder 
shock than that which our national self-complaceney 
suffered, from his searching and sarcastically good 
humored criticisms of all American attempts in art 
and literature. After the meeting a goodl 
adjourned by invitation to Mr. Sargent’s house near by, 
where the club often assembles, and where 
joined by Wendell Phillips, who embraced this, bis only 
opportunity, to meet the members of the Club and 
join with them in a farewell to Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
on his departure for Europe. Among guests present 
were Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wasson, Mrs. Cheney, Lieut- 
Gov. Claflin, Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Col. 
Higginson, and others, who had so lately been occu. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: Another of the 
series of meetings for the discussion of the question of j 
Woman Suffrage was held at Horticultural Hall Tnesday 
evening, and was well attended. Hon. Henry Chapin 
presided, and in assuming the chair made a few remarks 
upon the harmonious character of the previous discus¬ 
sions. He believed their object to be to assist the pub¬ 
arriving at clear and correct opinions 
question which is now agitating the community, and 
that the interest and spirit with which the meetings 
have been conducted show that the time for its discus- 
come. He felt that the abstract right of | 
woman to the ballot must be allowed, but among his 
quaintances he found many intelligent and well-edu¬ 
cated women, who expressed dread at the responsibility 
of the ballot This he said caused him to waver 
faith in the practical application of the new movement 
Stephen S. Foster was the principal speaker of the 
?ening. He apologized for having announced 
Mr. Canoll as one of the speakers this evening, and said 
that he had mistaken the time, and Mr. Canoll would 
speak at the next meeting. He discussed the question 
considerable length, basing his defence of Woman 
Suffrage on the inherent rights to acquire and hold pro¬ 
perty, to pursue happiness, and urged that as a conse¬ 
quence of those rights, woman is entitled to the ballot 
a means of protecting ber property and of pursuing 
happiness. He held that the oppression of 
the last vestige of heathenism, and that as the first half 
of this century was spent in destroying slavery, the last 
half must be devoted to the enfranchisement of woman. 

discussed the question on fundamental principles, 
and made a strong appeal for justice to woman, 
discussed the various systems of human government, 
and held that under a government declaring the equality 
of men and that all just government derives its power 
from the consent of the governed, there was nothing 
bnt inconsistency and injustice in denying the ballot to 
woman. 


He severely criticized the assertions made by speak- 
s on the other side, that we already have too many 
voters, and said that this, with all their other arguments, 
such as would meet the approbation of every 
ey in Europe, and could not be harmonized with 
the republican theory of government. ■ He answered 
several points which had been advanced by various 
speakers, and reviewed the whole question with much 
ability and fairness. He was frequently interrupted 
with questions, and just at the close of the evening he 
led into a conversational discussion between several 
parties in the audience, eliciting explanations of his 
ews and greatly interesting the audience. 

In conclusion he announced the next meeting 
Tnesday of next week, at the same place, at which ti 
Rev. A. Canoll and others will speak. 


OBITUARY. 


face of danger and death, showed how well they had 
learned the first duty of a citizen—that he must be 
ready to die for his country.” 

The new Club House on Madison square, has a fine 
reading-room, with the leading representative journals 
of the daily and weekly press, including The Standabd, 
on file ; and the commencement ofa good library. 


JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The biographical sketch of the life of James Mott, 
by Mary Grew, to which we alluded a lew weeks ago] 
has been completed, and is now in press to be issued 
about the 10th inst., by W. P. Tomlinson, 39 Nassau 
street. It is a beautiful tribute to the memory of a truly 
good man. From advance slips we extract the follow¬ 
ing interesting and characteristic incident, contributed 
by Robert Purvis, Esq. In a letter to Miss Grew he says : 

“ An interesting fact came to my knowledge on the 
day of his interment which I beg leave to state. An 
old and highly respected merchant of Philadelphia, 

Mr. Robert Ewing, being informed by me of the death 
of Mr. Mott, his surprise and sorrow were expressed in 
the most feeling manner ; and after many words of 
commendation of the virtues of our lamented friend, 
he said: ‘ I wish to tell you of a circumstance which 
excited in my mind at the time of its occurrence, and 
still impresses me with the most exalted estimate of his 
noble character. I was chosen as a juryman in the Chris¬ 
tiana trials, the cose being that of Castner Han way, and 
was about taking my seat in the jury-box, when James 
Mott arose and objected to my serving. I was forth¬ 
with discharged, and upon leaving the Court room I 
was followed by Mb. Mott who, calling to me, 

‘ Robert Ewing, I desire to explain to thee the ground 
of my objection. Knowing thee, I would confidently 
trust thee as a juryman in any matter affecting me per¬ 
sonally ; bnt thou art a native of Maryland, and I was 
apprehensive that the influences of thy early education 

might unconsciously prejudice‘ thee against the ac- - JHE USE OP TOBACCO AND wiNE, 


HIGHER TYPE OF MASHOOD, PHYSICALLY, INTELLEC¬ 
TUALLY AND MORALLY. 


CONTENTS FOB THREE MONTHS : 
JANUARY. 

THE BRAWNYILI.E ATHLETIC CLUB, 

TWO RULES OP PERFECTION, 

THE FAMILY, 

EXCESS IN RECREATION, 

HEAL TH OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, 

A LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS, 

LYING, 

GOOD TOOLS .AND~BAD WOBk‘maNSHIp! 
•' The Schoolmaster's Poem." Do not Swallow Grape 
Conchology and Physiology. Fiith in Medicine- 
Standing by Thackeray's Grave. Kindergartens. 
Diseases of the Stomach. - 

Why Young Men Leave tl 
Farm. 

Pork as a Food. 

Movement Cure, etc. 

Dark Rooms. 

Tea Drinking. 

Life for Women, 


MOSES C. TYLER. 
. O. B. FBOTHINGIIAM. 
MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
E. O. HAVEN, LL.D. 
3- R- B. GLEASON, M.D. 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Winter. 
How to Purify the Blood. 


FEBRUARY. 

THE CURE OP INEBRIATES, 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN, 

1 SELF-KNOWLEDGE (Poem), 


hospitality tempted the re I In* pa ‘ aapblet wiH hond3 ° mely »** CURE OF CONSTIPATION. 

I aDu X: be desired by many of the widely extended 


She cheerfully awaited a change which her rl^] | ^ 8 '^taneeu<ut^ .1, 

sufferings made her esteem a release, and last evening' 

' abont four o’clock, passed away to the realms await¬ 
ing those most faithful unto God, most loving towards 
Humanity. ” 

>ND AnnXVEBSABY OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE SoCI- 
r Dodwobth’s Hall, New Yore, Friday, May 
15th, 1868, commencing at 10 a.m., 
through several sessions. 

That we may have peace among ourselves, in our 
homes, in the communitv and between all nations ofl 
the globe, this Radical Peace Movement sends forth a ] 
cordial and universal invitation to its coming Conven- ’• 

As there was peace in the beginning—ss the pray- J 1 - 
and preaching of the people are for it—as govern¬ 
ments are established to secure it—as Christendom pro¬ 
fesses it and armies fight for it, and yet “ there is no 
peace,” it must be that there are obstacles to be re¬ 
moved, and practical righteousness to be adopted, 
that these prayers and professions shall be worth some¬ 
thing. 

There is a common hatred of injustice, oppression, 
slavery, robbery, piracy, torture aud murder—and yet | 
these are all legalized under the name of war. Human 
life and natural rights are consecrated by declarations 
and consciences, but are desecrated by constitutions 
and customs. Too long have we been under the reign 
of terror—let ns now try that of love. We appeal to 
the common sense of the people. Dare to be what yon 
approve. Be loyal unto God, and humane and just 
unto man ; suffer, rather than cause suffering ; die, 
rather than kill. 

Let disarmament and arbitration extend through¬ 
out the world, and national and international councils 
be formed for the settlement of difficulties without any 
final resort to the sword power. 

The Peace Movements of Europe and elsewhere have 

ir sincere co-operation, and representatives and let¬ 
ters therefrom will be presented to these meetings. 

Contributions and communications are solicited to pro¬ 
mote this important work. They may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Robert F. Wollcott, Boston, or to any of | 
the officers. 

Alfred H. Love, President. 


CHOOSING A HUSBAND, 

The Brawnvilie Athletic Club. 

'• Deacon Snipp'a Last Kick.” 
The Beggar Girl (poem). 
-of a Retired Piirai- 


DB. J. B. F. WALKER. 
RUFUS KING BROWNE, M.D. 

1. BURDICK. 
BEY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 
GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D. 


Keller Island Grapes. 


Ulcer of the Stomach. 
Thooghts and Readings. 


Rail Raising in N 


1 Phjaiologv in Studies. 
Something to Take. 


Editors. Reading by Gaslight. 

Healthy Spices and Condiments. 


MARCH. 

THE BRAWNVTLLE ATHLETIC CLUB, 
RESURRECTION OF THE BODY^ 

I CHOOSING A WIFE, 

DEAF AND DUMB, 

WHY MEN LIKE TO DRINK, 

; A HAPPY OLD AGE, 

DOMESTIC UNHAPPINESS, 


moses corr tyler. 

REV. O. B. FROT HIN GRAM¬ 
MES. E. OAKES SMITH. 
H. P. PEET, LL.D. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
REV. H 


MBS. GLEASON. 
THE MOVEMENT CURE IN CONSTIPATION, 

GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D. 

AXCEB IN THE STOMACH, 

DR. MILLER. 

THE PHYSICAL DEGENERACY O 


TEE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF TEE AMERI¬ 
CAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 

The Second Anniversary of the American Eqaal 
Bights Association will be held in New York city 
the 14th of May next, at the Cooper Institute, co 
mencingat 10 o’clock, a. m., to continue through the 
day and evening. It is earnestly desired that all those 
who believe that human rights inhere in human beings 
not dependent on any accident of sex or color, 
will be present to aid in establishing this essential ele¬ 
ment of justice. 

Our statesmen are now attempting to reconstruct this 
government under the mistaken idea that the troubles 
of a government based on “ the consent of the gov¬ 
erned,” can be healed, while more than half the peo¬ 
ple are shut out from all possibility of giving consent. 
They attempt to perpetuate an aristocracy of sex, un¬ 
just, tyrannical, and odious, of which the world must 
be rid before there can ever be a true Bepublic, a gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 

To aicb in establishing such a Bepublic, let the 
friends of equal human rights come to our anniversary, 
with fresh baptisms of faith in the sure triumph of] 
these principles, with new pledges to use every just 
and honorable means to forward this cause. 

In behalf of the Committee of arrangements. 

Lucy Stone. 


The Life of Db. A. F. Dostie, by Mrs. Emily 
Hazen Beed, of New Orleans, a handsome volume of 
three hundred and seventy-six page3 has just made its 
appearance. It is published by Vf. P. Tomlinson, at 
39 Nassau street Price $2 per copy. We shall pre¬ 
sent some extracts from the book hereafter. It is 
really a history of the memorable and momentous ena¬ 
ct at New Orleans, one of the most important chap- 
rs in the history of the great rebellion. 

Our Young Fblks for May is an interesting number. 
It contains the fourth and concluding part ot Dickens’s 
Holiday Bomance ; ” “ Dottie Dimple Making a Call 
by Sophia May ; “The Peterkin’s at Home “How 
June Found Massa Linkum ; ” “Cast Away in the 
Cold; ” beside other pleasing and instructive stories. 
The illustiations are good and the treasury of charades 
and problems as attractive as nsual. 

Behind the Scenes. By Elizabeth Kcckley. 
pages. New York : G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Treatise on Heterology. By Elias Loomis, 
LL.D. 299 pages. New York : Harper 
Brothers. 


LITERARY. 


RACHEL GAEEETT. 

Died, at her residence in Wilmington, Del., on the 
20thub., RachelGaebett aged76years, wifeofThomas 
Garrett. 

In quick succession the early standard-bearers of the 
Anti Slavery movement are one after another passing 
on to the Dext sphere of life. One of the earliest, as 
well as one of themostself-sacrificing and devoted ofthat 
number was Bachel Garrett, the beloved wife of our 
much esteemed friend Thomas Garrett. Living as 
Abolitionists in a slave-owning State, and exposed ' 
unusual dangers, she shared biavely the labors ai 


The Union League Club of New York : Its Memories 
of the Past, is the title of a neatly printed pamphlet I 
edition of an address by John Jay, Esq., President ofl 
the Club, at the last meeting in the old Club House 
Union Square. We extract the following : 

T in? club’s colored regiments. 

The authority to raise a black regiment, which 
demanded from the State and refused by Governor Sey- 
asked and obtained by Colonel Cannon and 
Colonel Bliss, from Secretary Stanton. About the 

the patriotic women of New York met in these 
s to organize the Metropolitan Fair for the Sani¬ 
tary Commission. That Fair netted a million of money 
for our wounded soldiers, and was rendered memorable 
by the interesting sword-contest, which the Club helped 
decide, between Generals Grant and McClellan—a 
decision which was in no way reversed by the Presi¬ 
dential election. Again the wives and daughters of the 
members of the Club, true to the noblest instincts of 
character, and hardly conscious that their 
ample was to exert so large an influence throughout the 
land, in giving new confidence to their loyal country¬ 
men, and dispiriting all renegade Americans, met here 
to provide stands of colors for our black regiments. 
Eight months after the week of terror, when men 
hunted to death in our streets for no crime bnt their 
complexion, we reviewed, in this square, the Twentieth 
Regiment of United States Colored Troops, whose sol¬ 
dierly bearing aud thorough discipline commanded] 
universal admiration. 

“ You will rememberfor it was a scene not to befor-l 
gotten—that, after receiving the colors from Dr. Charles 
King, in the presence of the donors, representing 
social circles, they marched down Broadway to their 
steamer, at the foot of Canal street, preceded by mem¬ 
bers of the Club, and cheered by the patriotic citizens 
who thronged the line of march. 

The story of that ovation to ablackregiment in New 
~ms presently known throughout the country, 
revolutionized popular sentiment, that, as we 
were told by a distinguished officer from the South¬ 
west, officers who had hesitated to accept commands ii 
colored regiments, immediately hastened t 
positions they had before declined. 

“ Then followed our second regiment, the Twenty- 
sixth United States Colored Troops, which sailed on 
Eaater-Snnday, headed by their brave Colonel Sillimau, 
who so soon redeemed with his life the pledge he gave 
on receiving the colors, that he and his men • would 
love, horor, and protect them with their lives. 

“ Of our black troops we were assured that 1 
dier deserted in camp, on the march, or in tl 
that they never trampled on their oaths, nor 
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Highland Rambles ; A Poem. By William B. Wright. 
183 pages. Boston : Adams A Co. 


Atlantic Monthly, for May. Boston : Tieknor A Fields. 


APRIL. 

Marriage—Fashionably Regardcd-Rev. O. F--- 

Hydropathy and Kincaipatby as Practiced by the Old -- 

—E. P. Evans, Ph. D.1 

Tribute to the Goddess Hygeia (poem)—Mrs. D. Harry Prime.1 

Building the House—Mrs. E. Oakes Smith.1 

Vegetarians ot England.I 

Trials of Yonng Men—Rev. E. H. Chapin.I 

lases of Womcn-George H. Taylor, M.D., ll'hir'—' ' * 

_.Use Curves—Pror. R. K. Browne, M.D., (lUustr 

Faith (poem)—C. W~”’— 

tougbts and Be 
ue Education. 

_ loosing a Wife. 

Ghostly M '• ' 

Death fret 
Typhoid Fever. 

Food and Muscular Force. 

Tobacco the Great Ally of Alcohol. 

The Statue (poem)—Francia D. Gage. 

Dyspepsia—Dr. E. P. Miller. 

When to Labor and When to Rest. 


Healthy Spices and Condiments. 


This Monthly is a real live and valuable Family Magazine, 
original in character, new in matter, and designed to show how 
human life may be made beautilu], how health may be regained, 
how children may be reared in ' '" Mbra' ’ 


New York: The Public Spirit 


Our Schoolday Visitor, for May. 
Daughaday A Co. 


Philadelphia : J. W. 


The Sunday Law Unconstitutional and UnscrtpiuraL 
By Nathaniel C. Nash. 


The Kise OF Bavabia kindly permitted Dr. J. C. Ayer t 
ropy taken of Rauch's celebrated coUosaal statue of Victory, 
hich belongs to the Bavarian crown and stands at the en 
the Royal Palace at Munich. The Doctor had it cast in bronze, 
ia has presented it to the City of Lowell, where it stands 
irk and symbolizes the triumphs of both freedom and me 
he pride of Lowell, and foremost 
medicines make her name, giatelully remembered 
by the unnumbered multitude who are cured by them of 
lug and often dangerous diseases .—BotOm Journal. 
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>S INGELOW’S NEW STOBY BOOK. 


BYE-HOURS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 

the J'olloicing storL 


PREJUDICE ; or. The Black Polyanthus. 

LAURA RICHMOND. 

WIDOW MACLEAN ; or. Lending to the Lord. 
POOR MATT ; or. The Clouded Intellect 
UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 

MARKED. 

“ MUSCHACHITO MIO." 

[n one volume, 16mo, with illustration (to match om 
“Studies for Stories,” and ‘‘Studies Tola t< 


a mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 


How to Prevent Thirst. 


_ . tthletic bod- 

_for the sick, how to cook, to eat drink, 

exercise, rest and how to make the most of one’s 

_ _if regular contributors is large, and embraces many 

of the beat writers ot the times. Put this Monthly into the banda 
and daughter, wiic and mother, husband and father, lor 


$2 a year ; samples, 20 cents. 


a Wheeler A Wilson 
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CABINET ORGANS, 
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is the Author of Six Sunday 
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PATENT BIRD AND ANIMAL CAGES. 

NO PAINT USED IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 

VERMIN PROOF 1 ALL METAL I 
rived the highest premium at the Fair of the American 
itute and New York Stale Fair of 1867. 

TRADE SUFFIXED. 

Salesroom—109 Bleeker Street N. Y. 
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jo both old and young. 
PEABSON & CO.’S 
CIRCASSIAN HAIR RE.1U VENATOR, 

THE BEST HAIR DRESSING IN THE WORLD 
IS NOW OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

l Iwo weeks U restores the hair, at any period of life, to its 
original color, giving it all its youthful softness and luxuriance. 
ITS CLEANSING PROPERTIES ABE TRULY MAGICAL, 
removing in a few days all scurf or dandruff, all irritations or 
soreness of the scalp. ^ ^ 
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without whose signature none is genuine. 

For sale by all druggists and hair-dressers generally. 
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rjIHE STANDARD METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
IN VOCAL MUSIC. 

BASSETTS AST OP SINGING! 

AN ANALYTICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL 
SYSTEM FOE THE 

CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

BY CARLO BA88INI. 

EDITED BY B. STOBB3 WUXIB. 

This work is one of the greatest excellence as a System of 
thorough and Scientific Instruction in the art of 

To say that as a book of this kind it has no superior,- 

award it but partial justice, since the best judges of the merits < 
sueh works readily admit that it has no equal. 

PRICES OF BASSJNl’S METHOD. 

Complete. 

Abridged. 


Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHA8. D. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


%s Tlie Pen is mightier than the Sword.” 
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THE LABOR OF WRITING IS REDUCED, 
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Brian, Fifty Cents and upward. 

NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 

Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing; or enclose stamp for circular. 

A. MOBTOS, 

26 MAIDEN LANE, 
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THE WIFE. 

BX JOHN G. -WHITTIER. 

From school and ball and root she came. 
The city’s fair, pale daughter, 

To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Bearcamp- Water. 

Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch cur homesteads oyer ; 

On cheek and lip, from summer fields, 

She caught the bloom of clover. 

For health comes sparkling in the streams 
From cool Chocorua stealing, 

There’s iron in our northern winds 
Our pines are trees of healing. 

She sat beneath the broad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing meadow, 

And watched the gentle west wind weave 
The grass with shine end shadow. 

Beside her, from'the summer heat 
To share her grateful screening, 

With forehead bared, the farmer stood, 
Upon his pitchfork lean i n g . 

Framed in its damp, dark locks, his face 
Had nothing mean or common— 

Strong, manly, triie, the tenderness 
And pride beloved of woman. 

She looked np, glowing with the health 
The eonntry air had brought her. 

And, laughing, said : “ You lack a wife, 
Your mother lacks a daughter. 

“ To mend your frock and bake your brei 
You do not need a lady : 

Be sure among these brown old homes 
Is some one waiting ready— 

“Some fair, sweet girl with skillful hand 
And cheerful heart for treasure. 

Who never played with ivory keys, 

Or danced the polka’s measure.” 

He bent his black brows to a frown. 

He set his white teeth tightly, 

“ ’Tis well,” he said, “ for one like you 
To choose for me so lightly. 

“ You think, because my life is rude, 

I take no note of sweetnc ss ; 

I tell you love has naught to do 
With meetness or unmeetness. 

“Itself its best excuse, it asks 
No leave of pride or fashion 
When silken zone or homespun frock 
It stirs with throbs of passion. 

“ You think me deaf and blind ; you bring 
Your winning graces hither 
As free as if from cradle-time 
We two had played together. 

“ You tempt me with your laughing eyes, 
Your cheek of sundown’s blushes, 

A motion as of waving grain, 

A music as of thrushes. 

“ The plaything of your summer sport, 

The spells you weave around me, 

You cannot at your will undo, 

Nor leave me as you found me. 

“You go as lightly as you came, 

Your life is well without me ; 

What care yon that these'hills will close 
Like prison-walls about me ? 

“ No mood is mine to seek a wife, 

Or daughter for my mother ; 

Who loves you loses in that love 
All power to love another! 

“ I dare your pity or your scorn, 

With pride your own exceeding ; 

I fling my heart into your lap 
Without a word of pleading. ” 

She looked up from the waving grass 
So archly, yet so tender ; 

“ And if I give you mine,” she said, 

“ Will you forgive the lender ? 

“ Nor frock nor tan can hide the man ; 

And see you not, my farmer, 

How weak and fopd a woman waits 
Behind this silken armor ? 

“ I love you : oh that love alone. 

And not my worth, presuming, 

Will yon not trust for summer fruit 
. The tree in May-day blooming ? ” 

Alone the hangbird overhead. 

His hair-swung cradle straining, 

Looked down to see love’s miracle— 

The giving that is gaining. 

And so the farmer found a wife. 

His mother found a daughter ; 

There looks no happier home than hers 
On pleasant Beaircamp Water. 

Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty ; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 

Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 

Our door-yards brighter blooming. 

And all about the social air, 

Is sweeter for her Doming. 


te soucnem uoniecleracy • 

■The Green street school, although perhaps 
a°v P r™d“ '^ vanc e °f the time, doubtC did 
bonfvfH ^ work in its day. One unmistakable 
•l C ?? £crred U P 011 Providence in drawing 
of FnHer,';afterward Countesf 

of Ossoh, as an assistant teacher of languages and 
beties-lettres- When she first dawned upon our 
•zon, in the Snmmer of 1837, we felt as might 
__ li Some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken.” 

She brought with her a flood of light on all the 
new and exciting topics of the day. She came 
enveloped in a halo of transcendentalism—a nebu¬ 
lous cloud of German mysticism and idealism. 
Miss Fuller was, as one of her memorialists has 
said, “ of the blood royal of intellect,” and always 
sought and attracted to herself the finest elements 
within the sphere of her influence. 

It was at the house of Albert G. Greene, Esq., 
that I first made the acquaintance of this new star. 
There, night after night, I heard her discourse in 
eloquent monologue to admiring audiences. Ger¬ 
man mysticism and transcendentalism were at 
that time rapidly preparing the way for the as¬ 
tounding disclosures of mesmeric and spiritual 
clairvoyance. The Key. George Bush, the great 
Hebraist, was writing and lecturing on “The 
Spiritual Body,” and the theories of Swedenborg. 
The disciples and exponents of Fourier were dis¬ 
cussing in the New York Tribune and elsewhere 
the vast advantages likely to accrue from his en¬ 
larged views of social science and from the adop¬ 
tion of his comprehensive system of com munis m 
air* co-operative labor. Men were begin n ing to 
srstand the great Christian doctrine of “the 
arity of the race,” and to know that no partial 
tion is possible to man. 

1 all these topics Margaret hdl:c in- 

tion and enthusiam, always s-.-vri; ler 

ct, always baffling analysis a'j 11 jjg 

tation. If her intellectual arrot ae- 

repelled, her rapid intuitions ad ric 
< > i ithies rarely failed to dazzle and ihe 

;d in largeness and noblene s on 

■pression rather than in ecu nd 

— *b ought and dicti. 


34 1-4 miles; in Prussia 311-2 m 


LITTLE BOS1 
She eomes'With fairy footsteps- 
Softiy their echoes fall— 

And her shadow plays like summer shade 
Across the garden walk 
The golden light is dancing bright 
’Mid the mazes of her hair, 

And her fair young locks are waving free 
To. the wooing of the air. 

Like a sportful fawn die boundeth 
So gleefully along ; •-*- 

As a wild young bird she earoleth 
The burden of a song. 

The summer flowers are clustering thick 
Around her dancing feet. 

And on her cheek the summer breeze 
Is breathing soft and sweet. 

The very sunbeam s seem to linger 
Above the holy head. 

And the wild flowers at her coming 
Their richest fragrance shed. 

And oh! how lovely light and fragrance 
Mingle in the life within ; 

Oh! how fondly do they nestle 
Bonnd the soul that knows no sin. 

She comes—the spirit of her childhood_ 

A thing of mortal birth. 

Yet bearing still the breath' of Heaven 
To redeem her from the earth. 

She comes in bright-robed innocence, 
Unsoiled by blot or blight. 

And passeth by our wayward path. 


Oh! blessed things are children - ; 

The gifts of heavenly love ; 

They stand betwixt our world-hearts 
And better things above; 

They link us with the spirit-world 
Of purity and truth. 

And keep our hearts still fresh and young 
With the presence of their youth. 
Blac/cteood’s Magazine. 


se of it, without any assistance from his 
derstanding. 

There is no trace of the pipe in the writings of 
"Washington or Franklin ; probably they never 
smoked ; so that we may rank the three great men 
of America—Washington, Franklin^ and Jefferson 
—among the exempts. Washington Irving, who 
was the first literary man of the United States to 
achieve a universal reputation, and who is still re¬ 
garded as standing at the head of our literature, 
was no smoker. Two noted Americans, Dr. Nott 
and John Quincy Adams, after having been slaves 
of the weed for many years, escaped from bondage 
and smoked no more.— Parton, in Atlantic Monthly, 
\for February. 

Radical Religious Association. —This Associa¬ 
tion met last evening, at Concord Hall, for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing the report of the committee ap¬ 
pointed at a previous meeting relative to a plan for 
organization. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Henry Damon, who called upon Mr. A. B. Orcutt, 
chairman of the committee, to offer his report. 
The denomination is to be called the “ South End 
Free Religious Fellowship.” Recognizing an In¬ 
finite Intelligence as pervading the universe, hut 
leaving all forms of its expression or conception to 
each person’s own conscience or conviction, and 
conceiving it the inborn right and duty of every 
person to think, speak and act without restraint 
from any ; and, moreover, that the common welfare 
is best promoted and secured by the freest expres- 
-*ion of every individual The adherents form 
themselves into a free fellowship for the purpose of 
furthering these aims and ends by such measures 
and instrumentalities as from time to time they 
shall judge best, and welcome all sincere persons 
to their meetings and discussions, desirous of hold¬ 
ing themselves in readiness to aceept light and 
guidance according to their several capacities and 
needs, deeming all subjects open to consideration 
and progress in life and light, their privilege 

The report was unanimously adopted as th( 
of the organization, after which the subject “How 
does the mind receive light ? ” was presented by 
Mr. Orcutt, and discussed rather metaphysically 
by that gentleman, John Wetherbee, S. H. Morse, 
Rev. J. T. Sargent and others, and at 9 o’clock the 
f meeting adjourned. 


VESUVIUS. 


Under this title S. H. W. has contributed 
interesting article to the Providence Journal, the 
greater portion of which we give below : 

****** 

In the earlier years of my acquaintance with 
him, from 1837 to 1850, his home was a centre of 
attraction to many of the most intellectual people 
of the city, and to almost all the noted scholars, 
orators, authors and artists who visited Providence. 
The period included within these dates was one of 
remarkable intellectual activity in New England. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson had ronsed all thoughtful 
minds by his lecture before the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, and, 


had boldly broached his theory of the supremacy 
of the individual soul to all exoteric authority. 
Theodore Parker was advocating the claims of re-l 
ligious rationalism. O. A. Bronson, who, at a\ 
later day, admitted only such rays of .religious 
truth as came to him through the stained glass of 
cathedral windows, was then setting forth broad, 
practical views of religious and political freedom 
m the Boston Quarterly. Bronson Alcott was 
teaching his refined platonisms in parlors and lec¬ 
ture-rooms. The Dial, a monthly magazine filled 
with the fine aromas of the Concord woods and 
rivers, was marking with significant finger the 
progress of the hour ; and th e Harbinger, a peri¬ 
odical of great ability, was beginning to wave its 
white wings over the young philanthropists and 
socialists of Brook Farm, whose Utopian dreams 
Hawthorne has so cleverly delineated in his Blithe- 
dale Romance, avowing, in his preface to that 
work, that he regarded his residence among them 
as the most romantic episode of his life. Mean¬ 
time, Mr. Alcott had broached some new theories 
of education, which, ignoring the vulgar incen¬ 
tives of emulation and fear, aspired to bend and 
train the growing ‘ ‘ twigs ” of Young America into 
stalwart and graceful trees, by the force of moral 
suasion and the refining influences of aesthetic 
culture. The theory, having been tried with tem¬ 
porary success in Boston, was now to be tried in 
Providence. A fine new school-house, in the 
Grecian style of architecture, was erected on Green 
street, in which the path of learning was to be 
literally strewed with flowers. The opening of 
the school was inaugurated bv a discourse from R. 
W. Emerson, in the church of the Rev. Dr. Far- j 

* e ^Cbe gentleman called to preside over this rose- 
colored institution of learning was Hiram Fuller, 
Es<j the well-known “ Belle Brittan,” of the New 


says ox - _ . ... xTOvi- 

dence her mind was opening more and moi-e to 
the charms of art. Doubtless this was in no slight 
degree attributable to the stimulus which it re¬ 
ceived, in this direction, from her intimacy with 
the Providence poet. Notwithstanding the differ¬ 
ences in their habits of thought and culture, or, I 
might rather say, in virtue of these differences, 
they assimilated wonderfully ; and wlieu the rich 
records of her eventful Italian life were swept 
away, with all she held dear, in that tragic death 
on the desolate sea-beaches of the Long Island 
shore, no one more sincerely mourned her loss 
than her conservative friend of earlier days, Albert 
Gorton Greene. 

I often recall with a tender and not unpleasing 
sadness, the long vanished friends, and the once 
familiar faces I have, in other years, seen gathered 
in unconstrained and delightful intercourse around 
his library table. I remember the pleasant even¬ 
ings passed there, the readings, the recitations, 
the mutual comments and criticisms, the happy 
suggestions, the ingenious arguments, the earnest 
talks, the fluent gayety, and ready wit in which 
he was ever a most genial participant. 

Among his frequent guests during some of the 
years I have indicated, were Margaret Fuller, 
Frances Sargent Osgood, and Miss Anne O. 
Lynch, now Mrs. Botta, of New York, to whom 
Mr. Greene rendered valuable assistance iu 
compilation of the “Rhode Island Book,” pub¬ 
lished in Providence, by Hiram Fuller, in the 
autumn of 1841. There, too, I frequently met the 
witty and accomplished Miss S. S. J., of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.. r. ! tee Rev. Charles T, Brooks, of 
Newport, tb translator of German poetry and 
romance. Among the occasional visitors there, I 
remember Balph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson 
Alcott, John Neal of Portland, Rev, Charles 
Upham of Salem, Oliver Wendell Holmes, N. P. 
Willis, Mr. Ripley of the Tribune, the Rev. Dr. 
Hedge, Dr. Osgood, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
a host of other noted men and women whose 
names are familiarly known to the world, 

With his guests Mr. Greene always discussed 
the subjects most interesting to them with interest 
and ability, never failing to bring to tbe theme of 
the moment some pertinent anecdote, or valuable 
suggestion from the opulent storehouse of his 
memory, and ready to assist' with his literary 
counsel and experience all who sought his advice. 

One might look long and vainly for a man c 
letters capable of filling the place he once filled 
among us ; one who, regardless of name and fame 
and worldly influence, lived serenely in “ the still 
air of delightful studies,” devoting himself to 
them with a sincerity and singleness of purpose 
that was its own great reward. s. h. — 


:e eruptions “ a spectacle grand beyond 

POWER OF DESCRIPTION.” 

Naples Correspondence London Times. 

Vesuvius, the eruptions of which have been 
therto a source of amusement, has this week 
rakened considerable apprehension. Every day, 
most, it has presented a different appearance. On 
ionday it was covered with a mantle of snow, which 
as striped at intervals with broad stripes of lava, 
id tbe explosive force of tbe mountain began 
gain to increase, throwing out smoke and dark- 
olored sand with slight detonations. “ The smoke 
oles, ” said Professor Palmieri, “ were covered 
rith sublimates of salmarine and of metallic cblo- 
rures ; the smoke issued, too, not only from the 
couo of the summit, but from another lateral hole 
which, from the great deposit of material around it 
has grown into the dignify of a cone. On Tuesday 
night the spectacle was grand beyoud all power of 
description. Largo masses of lava were shot up to 
a great height, one of which, even from the city, 
was seen to fall like a mighty rock and roll down 
the sides of the great coDe. Streams of red-hot 
lava were flowing over the crater, and bathing the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain, while 
fiery lava, ashes and sand were sent up with an ' 
mouse impetus, irradiating the sky far and near. 
At intervals during the whole of the night thore 
was a loud and continued cannonade as of artillory, 
which was heard in the most distant parts of Naples. 
Clouds and darkness hid the mountain from n " 
two days, and what was going on under their mys¬ 
terious veil it was impossible to say ; but a north 
wind swept them all away, and then Vesuvius 
again revealed in all its magnificence, and one may 
almost add in all its terrors. The eruption of 
Thursday,” to quote Palmieri : 

“ Was at its greatest intensity. Enormous masses 
of solid lava were launched to a fearful height, fall¬ 
ing and rolling down in every direction, thus ren¬ 
dering the ascent of the mountain yet more dan¬ 
gerous. The detonations were very frequent, and 
so violent as to cause the walla of the ooServatoiy 
to rock backwards and forwards.” 

It was necessary to detach the scientific instru¬ 
ments from the walls and place them on the ground 
in order to preserve them from the strong undula- 
tory shocks. Persons who were present at the time 
compare their sensations with those which they 
have felt on board a vessel when rocked by the 
waves, On the same day the inhabitants of Torre 
del Greco were again in so much apprehension of 
another disaster that Palmieri went over to exam¬ 
ine the extinct holes which in 1801 spread devasta¬ 
tion over the city. He so far satisfied them by re¬ 
porting that “ there was no imminent danger,” 
and thus tranquillizing the population, a groat pro¬ 
portion of whom were making regular arrange¬ 
ments to leave. As I write, the eruption continues 
with equal violence, and dense masses of dark smoke 
beaten down by a bitter northeaster are sweeping 
over the sea. 

Crowds of visitors have come to seo this 
drous spectacle, and, among others, some of the 
members of the Turin Alpine Club. 


Science and Nature.—I k is very true that the 
progress of science does modify our intellectual view 
of nature, and that the inventions to which pro¬ 
gressive science gives birth enable us to tnm the I 
forces of nature to practical uses; but, however, 
by advancing knowledge, phenomena may be ex¬ 
plained, or discoveries be applied, the outward 
universe will ever be, to tbe general consciousness, 
an instinctive, an immediate, and, upon the whole, 
a uniform revelation. So it will be even to the 
learned, as to the vulgar; the sun will rise and set 
as aforetime, and as of old; the moon will brighten 
the heavens with her lustre, and the earth with her 
beauty ; and the stars be, as they always have been, 
the pomp and glory of the night. We may adduce 
the example of astronomy itself, to prove how tittle 
science changes impression, or interferes with the 
consciousness that belongs to sensibility and im¬ 
agination. 

No one doubts that in the mind of Job, of the 
Psalmist, of Isaiah, the ideas of the heavens were 
as different as could be from those of modem as¬ 
tronomy, and as diminutive as different; but can 
modern astronomy transcend in sublimity the lan¬ 
guage of those inspired men ? And why not ? 
Because the feeling of the subtime is not the feel¬ 
ing of bulk or of distance,—it is not suggested by 
the measurable, however remote or near; the feel¬ 
ing of tbe subtime unites tlie sense of mystery and 
of the infinite ; whatever can excite this, sense 
gives us the feeling of sublimity, and in the deg 
that it thus excites us. So could the heavens 
cite the ancient sages of Chaldaea and Palestine,— 
and the heavens of modern astronomy can no more ■ 
for reach the utmost visible boundary of space, 
what we have traversed Can yet be measured, and 
before us is still the Infinite Unknown. Thus, 
after all, we are in the midst of immensity, and 
the impression inspires us with sole mn awe; the 
aDcients had a tike impression and a like awe. 
We have a sense of mystery and of infinity, and in 
that sense a feeling of the sublime ; the ancients 
had no less a sense of mystery and of infinity,— 
perhaps a sense more profound even than ours, 
and accordingly they had a feeling of the sublime, 
to which they gave the most solemn grandeur of 
expression.— Giles’s Human Life in Shakspeare. 

Railroad Teaveb.— The fastest train in Ei „ 
land is one on the Great Western Railway (the 
broad gauge) which goes every day 194 miles, 
with four stoppages amounting to twenty minutes 
iu 4 1-2 hours, or at the rate of 43 miles an hour. 
The greatest exceptional run ever made in Great 
Britain was in 1862, when the answers were brought 
to the dispatches sent to Washington respecting 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell. The train from Oork 
to Dublin ran at the rate of 41 miles an hour. 
The mail steamer from Dublin reached Holyhead 
at 8:15 in the morning. At 8:28 the special train 
left London aud performed the whole distance in 
exactly five hours, or at a speed of 52 3-4 miles an 
hour—a speed unparalleled for so long a distance 
on a line crowded with traffic. By means of an 
invention for supplying the tender with water 
from a trough in transitu, the engine ran 130 miles , 
without pulling up to take water. This is the 
longest run ever made by any engine in this 


been Senator Sumner’s to Secretary btanton, ren- 
I ing the latter to “ stick. ” The Boston AdoeM 
savs that in Maine a person once sent to another a 
' t of paper, on which was “ and nothing 
HI . Bv return of mail he received another sheet, 
having only “0.” The correspondence meant. 
“What news ? ’’—Answer, “ Nothing,_ 


Old Jokes. —There is scarcely a modern illustia • 
tion of witty or humorous Irish simplicity which is 
not at least as old as the Platonic philosopher of 
Alexandria, Hierocles, who lived five centuries be¬ 
fore the Christian era. At that early period m 
laughed at the simpleton who resolved never to 
into the water until he bad learned to swim ; or 
him who wished himself as speechless as the sick 
man from whom he could obtain no reply, in order 
that he might return the invalid’s incivility; or at 
that other who attempted to keep his horse alive 
without food, and who failed just at the moment of 
success by the obstinate brute dying. Greeks 
laughed long before Irishmen at their respectively 
alleged fellow-countryman who carried a brick 
about as a sample of tbe bouse he had to sell. The 
Hibernian who shut his eyes before a looking-glass, 
that ho might see how he looked when he was 
asleep ; who bought a crow, to test the truth of the 
assertion that the bird lived a couple of centuries ; 
who, in a shipwreck, clung to an anchor to save 
himself from drowning ; and who remarked to a 
friend who reasonably denied the asserted fact of 
bis reported death that the fact had been vouched 
for by one who was more worthy of credit than he 
who denied it—that Hibernian is an old Greek in 
modern guise, and the Greek, as in the story of 
Amphitryon, is believed to be indebted to a Hin¬ 
doo predecessor who may, probably, turn “Chin 
chin/" to tbe original inventor of the story 
Pekin !— Argosy for January. 


A Singolab Case.— There is now living__ 

town of Sehodack, Rensselaer county, a farmer, 65 


doubtless be believed in his assertion that lie never 
will. Many years ago he belonged to a church in 
that town, but believing himself to have been 
wronged by the church authorities, in a controversy 
as to the title of some land claimed by him, he has 
never since entered a church, nor attended ^fune¬ 
ral, nor come within sound of a ministei’ivoice 
while discharging any spiritual duty. In early life 
he could read aud write without trouble ; but for 
many years past he has labored under a peculiar 
mental difficulty,'which the piously inclined will 
doubtless regard as a carollary of his quarrels with 
the church. 

He can read the Bible and understand each word 
instantly upon seeing it, but upon passing to the 
next word he instantly forgets that which precedes 
it, and thus the sentence absolutely fails to convey 
an idea to his mind any more than the miseellane- 
: oris jumble of the same words without regard to the 
construction of the sentence. He can write a letter 
without difficulty, but after it is finished, although 
he can read the words of which it is composed, his 
forgetfulness renders him incapable of telling what 
he has written. He transacts business and holds 
conversation upon various subjects, and in all other 
respects is considered a man of fair memory. He 
is a perso n of gdod moral character, and practices 
the Golden Rule of doing unto others its he would 
have others do unto him. In his travels, if he finds 
a farmer’s fence down, he stops and puts it up, un¬ 
less there should be too much of it down, in which 
event he notifies the owner. Altogether, his case 
presents aspects which may be regarded as a cari¬ 
ous mental phenomena.— 'Albany Argus. 

The Coming Man no Smoker.— Whether the 
coming man will drink wine or be a teetotaller has 
not yet, perhaps, been positively ascertained; but 
it is certain he will not smoke. Notliing can be 
surer than that. The Coming Man will be as healthy 
as Tecumseh, as clean as Shirley, and as well 
groomed as Dexter. He will not fly the female of I 
his species, nor wall himself in from her approach, 1 
nor give her cause to prefer his absence. We are 
not left to infer or conjecture this ; we can ascertain 
it from what we know of the messengers who have 
announced the coming of the Coming Man. The 

most distinguished of these was Goethe_perhaps 

the nearest approach to the complete human being 
that has yet appeared. The mere fact that this ad¬ 
mirable person lived always unpolluted by tbis se¬ 
ductive poison is a fact of some significance ; but 
the important fact is, that be could not have smoked 
and remained Goethe. When we get close te the 
man and live intimately with him, we perceive the 
impossibility of his ever having been a smoker. 
We can as easily fancy Desdemona smoking a cigar¬ 
ette, as the highly-groomed, alert, refined, imperial 
Goethe with a cigar in his mouth. In America, the j 
best gentleman and most variously learned and ac¬ 
complished man we have had—t 
had in him most of what will co: 
of the future,—was Thomas Jell's ■ 
of Virginia. He was versed in s 
danced, rode, and hunted as well 
ington ; he played the violin well,« 
farmed skilfully, and was a mos 
tionate, humane, aud great-soul, ■ 

It was the destiny of this ornamen 
of his species to raise tobacco, an 
all his life. But he knew too mu • 


CHANGE. 

Why should wo mourn that changes come. 

When ’neatb the ccld and shrouded snow, 

The grass and flowers may shelter find, 

And in the darkness bud and (.row ? 

Why should we mourn that clouds are formed 
Aud o’er our drooping spirits fly ? 

The law that forms the clouds expands 
The bow and brings unclouded sky. 

Our hopes may fall like leaves away, 

And swiftly pass each winged hour ; 

But leaves ne’er fall until the fruit 
Is formed within the bursting flower. 

Then change is Angel of the Soul, 

That keeps all things from swift decay, 

Through which the crystal here is formed, 

And life anew may spring olway. 

Thus when upon these thought j I muse. 

That once awoke my brooding fears, 

I see how Beauty’s mntobless soul 
In all with cheerful robes appears. 

I see the worm upon the ground 
With golden tints expand its wing ; 

What, then as more than worm I am, 

Unto my son! shall changes bring ? 

A tribute to young write rs is generously and 
affectionately paid by John G. Whittier, in a 
couple of paragraphs prefixed to the publication 
iu the Newbnryport Herald of “ The Wreck of the 
Pocahontas.” He says: 

“It is from the peu of Celia Thaxter, who_ 

what she so well describes, when a child, living on 
the little rock of White Island. 

“ It is a tittle remarkable that some of the best 
contributions to our periodical literature are made 
by writers who never had the good or ill-fortune 
to publish a book, and whose names are not in¬ 
cluded in the guild of authorship. The Atlantic, 
with its long and brilliant array of contributors of 
established reputation on both sides of the water, 
has had nothing better than such poems as 
“Hilary” and “Skipper Ben,” by Lucy Lar- 
eom, and the prose story of “The Tenth of 
January,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. As to 
the piece now under notice, if the jury of the 
public could forget “What’s in a Name,” and 
impartially compare it with the contribution of 
the illustrious English Laureate in the January 
number of the magazine, there is scarcely a doubt 
that their verdict would be in favor of the com¬ 
paratively unknown and unpractical writer, who 
has told with such strength and intensity the 
story of her child-experience.” 


An Anecdote oe Dean Swift. —The eccentric 
Dean Swift was walking in the Phcenix road, Dab- 
tin, when a thunder shower came on, and he took 
shelter under a tree, where a party was sheltering 
also, two young women aud two young men. One 
of thegirls looked very sad, til], as the rain fell, her 
tears fell. The Dean inquired the cause, and 
learned that it was their wedding day ; they were 
on their way to church, and now her white clothes 
were wet and she couldn’t go. “Never mind, I’ll 
marry you,” said the Dean; and took out liis prayer 
book, and there and then married them, their wit¬ 
nesses being present; and, to make the thing com¬ 
plete, he tore a leaf from his pocket book and with 
his pencil wrote aud signed a certificate which he 
handed to the bride. It was as follows : 

“Under a tree, in stormy weather, 

I married t h is man and woman together. 

Let none but H im who rules the thunder 
Sever this man and woman asunder. 

Jonathan Swift, 

Dean of St. Patrick’s.' 


Not Easil y Sa t isfied.— Mr. Young supplies the 
following story of a Scotch student in theology: 
“A simple country lad,” he says, “went up for 
examination previous to receiving Ms first commu¬ 
nion. The pastor, knowing that he was not very 
profound in Ms theology, began by asking him 
how many commandments there were, to which he 
cautiously replied, ‘Aiblins (perhaps) a hunner.’ 
The pastor, of course, told the youth that he must 
wait aud learn more. On his way home he met a 
friend, and on learning that he, too, was going to 
the manse for examination, shrewdly asked him 
‘ Weel, what will ye say, noo, if the minister speer 
boo mony commandments there are ? ’ * Sav ! 
why, I shall say ten, to be sure.’ To wMch the 
other triumphantly Teplied, »Ten ? Try him wi’ 
ten ! I tried him wi’ a banner, and he wasna sat¬ 
isfied.’ This story was related to the dean by a 
minister of the Established Church who had the 
names of place and persons. ” 


Lieittenant-Colonel Weyde, a Russian officer, 
has invented an apparatus for throwing light under 
water. It is not expensive, and experiments made 
with it by the Russian and Prussian governments 
in the sea near Cronstadt, and in the river Spree, 
are stated to have produced very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. A very important use of this invention is, j 
that it enables the officers of a ship-of-war to dis-1 
( cover any submarine mines or torpedoes sunk un-1 
:im- der it by the enemy. It must, of course, also 
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is especially adapted for Builders 

Carpenters. With it a scaffold can Joiner. 

roof and with greater safety, andtakmj) niit lei 


Q_ U A N O . 

No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $61 per ton, in gold, or ite eg 
mt in currency. 

Alta Vela Guano, in bags, per ton, $56. 

Brace’s Concentrated Fertilizer, in barrels, per ton, $50. 

Pare Ground Bone, in barrels, per ton, $40. 

Bone and Meat, in barrels, per ton, $88. 

Fish Guano, in barrels. 

Alta Vela Phosphate, in bags. 

Ground Plaster, per barrel, $1.75. 

Swan Island Guano, in bags or barrels, $35 per ton. 

Sulphate of Soda, in barrels, per ton, $30. 

Best Super-phosphate, containing ten per cent, soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid, and three per cent, ammonia, put up in bags or bar¬ 
ds. Price, $55 per ton. 

Cuban Guano, from caves, containing— besides the usual phos- 
hates and organic matter—three to six per cent of nitrate of 
potash. An excellent application for potatoes and tobacco 
Price, in bags, $35 per ton. 

Sonth Carolina Phosphate, ground and put in bags or barrels, 

Navassa Guano, by the cargo, to lump or ground. 

For sale by 

GEO. E, WHITE, 


--greater safety, andtStm s bnilt iu <5 

leaving a single nail-bole to the roof ^’ wn Qubi?*-? *'■ 
Send for illustrated circulars on above PHcT'lL v)-* \ 
t wholesale ^retail. Man^™’, Ord^J Pro^t” 


^ NEW BOOK. 

LIFE OF DR. A. F. DOSTIE; 

THE CONFLICT IN NEW ORLEANS. 

! ready May 1, 1868, Life ofA. P. Doetfeijfajt 


relume, 360 pp., by Mrs. Emily 
esident of New Orleans through 


ts treated of in her book, i 


m being tbe 
or the impo 


_ addition, the balefni policy of President Johnson is for< 
contrasted with that of the martyred Lincoln, aud striking d 
eationa of many of the actors in that “bloody drama” in 
Metropolis of the South, occur in its pages of Intense interest. 
. . ... 
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A MONTH SALARY will be paid for 
Agents, male or female, to a new, pleasant, per- 
smess ; full particulars free by return mail, or sample 
$4 50 for 50 cts. A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 

id return this notice.] 48 broad st.. New York. 
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0 N. THEODORE 


SERMONS OF THEISM, ATHEISM AND PO 

LOGY; V2mo., cloth. $1.50. TEN SERMONS 0, _, 

-, cloth, $1.50. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 

_; 12mo., cloth, $1.50 SPEECHES, ADDRESSES AND 

AND OCCASIONAL SERMONS : 3 vols., 12mo„ cloth, $4.50. 
ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, ADDRESSES ASD OCCASIONAL 
SERMONS ; 2 vols., lima, cloth, $3.00. PRAYERS ; with 
—■—-able Likeness of Mr. Parker, engraved on steel, by Sehoff; 
__ bevelled boards, gilt top, $1.35. THE TWO CHRIST¬ 
MAS CELEBRATION;,, A.D.I. aud MDCCCLV. ; “ ' 


IN PRESS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 
oion\ __, JuM _ _______ 

INTRODUCTION to the Canonical Scriptures oi the Old Testa 
moot ; from the German by De Wette ; translated and enlarged 
by Theodore Parker ; 2 vols., 8vo. TIE TRIAL OF THEODORE 
PARKER for the “misdemeanor” of a Speech in Fanuil Hall 

——•— ’. the Circuit Court of the Uuited 

. With the Defence. 

--„ URMHH generally. 

on receipt of the price, by the publisher, 

HORACE B. FULLER, 

215 Washington Street, Boston. 


jyjTENTAL AJJD SOCIAL CULTURE ; 

A BOOK FOB 

FAMILIES & SCHOOLS. 

BY L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D. PRESIDENT OF WHEELING 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


CONTENTS I 

j Obtain Knowledge.—n. Observation, X- 
i Meditation Compared.—II. 




I. How 

Rules 

Judgment'of Boots.-*-‘VI. Of Living instructions and Lectures. 
—vrr. Rules of Improvement by Coiifersation.—VIIL Prac¬ 
tical Hints ; How and When to .Speak and What to Say.—IX. 
—Of Study or Meditation—X. Of fixing tbe attenUon—XT. 
Of Enlarging the Capacity of the Mind—XII. Of Improving 
the Memory. —XIII. Of Self-Control—XIV. A Cheerful Dis¬ 
position—XV. Politeness.—XVI. Practical Hints ou Behavior. 
Price, post-paid by mail, $1.00. 

J. W. SOHERMERHOBN & CO., Publishers, 

430 Broome St, New York. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Cough, Bronchitis, I 
and Consumption. 

Probably never before in the whole history of 
medicine, lias anything won so widely and so deeply 
upon the confidence ol’ mankind, as this excellent 
remedy for pulmonary complaints. Through a long 
series'of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher fa their estima¬ 
tion, as It has become better known. Its uniform 
character and power to cure the various affections 
of the lungs and throat, have made it known as a re- 
liable protector against them. While adapted to 
milder forms of disease and to young children, it is 
at the same time the most effectual remedy that can 
be given for incipient consumption, and ’*”> 3 “>- 
gerous affections of the tlu-oat and lungs. . 
vision against sudden attacks of Croup, n sno 
be kept on hand in every family, and indeed as ... 
are sometimes subject to colus and conghs, all 
should be provided with this antidote for thorn. 

Although settled Consumption is thought in- 
curable, still great numbers ot cases where the dis- 
case seemed settled, have been completely cured, 
and the patient restored to sonnd health by the 
Cherry Pectoral. So complete is its mastery 
over the disorders of the Lungs aud Throat, that 
the most obstinate of them yield to it. When noth- 
ing else could reach them, under the Cherry Pec¬ 
toral they subside and ilisappear. 

Singers and Public Speakers find great pro- 

Asthma is’always relieved and often wholly 

Proncliitls 13 generally cured by taking the 
Cherry Pectoral to small and frequent doses. 

So generally are its virtues known that we need 
not publish the certificates of them here, or do more 
tlian assure the public that Us qualities arc fully 

Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, 
Chill Fever. Remittent Fever, Dumb 
Ague, Periodical or Bilious Fever, &e., 
and indeed all the affections which arise 
from malarious, marsh, or miasmatic 
poisons. 

As its name implies, it doe3 Cure, and does not 
fad. Contaminneither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, 
Zinc, nor any other mineral or poisonous substance 
whatever, it in nowise injures any patient. The 
number and importance of its cures in the ague dis¬ 
tricts, are literally beyond account, and wc believe 
without a parallel in jhe history of Asrue medicine. 
Our pnde is gratified by the acknowledgments we 
receive of the radical cures effected in obstinate 
cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated persons, either resident in, or 
trayolhng through miasmatic localities, will be pro¬ 
tected by taking the AGUE CURE dailv. 

A2 T f. lVGr Complaiyits, arising from torpi 
ofthe lavcr, it is an excellent remedy, si 
the Liver into healthv activity. 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is 
an excellent remedy, producing raanv truly re¬ 
markable cures, where other medicines had failed. 

Prepared bv Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical 
aid Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., and sold 


.is BAG-HOLDER is Tjt 

less’ ftras. Does tto work ot twn 
i, and with it a farmer can bai bo mn1? 
as fast os two men the ordinar? wa P v gra *h. Pob? 1< W Js b» 
where first introduced. 


ul pric 9 

the shingle bracket’ 


NEW STEAM COOKING'a•“PUt*. 4 
which cooks ail vegetables and 
each other, and does away with In withi 

LABOR, FUEL and TIME. ofl «sive 1 

SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

Large numbers already in 
low. Several-sizes—fit anv s 
on one stove-hole. Orders 

tail. Send form iUtutmed'cireaSu MfeVJ 

tail price: 7-in, $4; 8-in, *5; 9-to* 7 - ft. g* 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. One trial 

address on receipt of price. 


1Mn; $“ 355 ?** 


JJARIS EXPOSITION. J867. ~— 

FIRST FREE MEDAL F 0 R 

ARTIFICIAL Ll-Ur, 

APPARATUS FOR ^®Cm03SR_ APPajj^^ 


NITED FBACTITBiaf 
FEET FOR LIMBS SHORTENED gy 






ARMS AND HAS 
SOLDIERS PRO TIDED BT U v 

• * COM MUs 

E. D. HUDSON, Bn 
i6 Bboadway, Northeast corneb Fourth ' 

ESTBA5CE OX TOUBIa ^ 

fRemoved from Clinton Hall, Aster Fk 


W J 


'ASHING MACHINES 


CLOTHES WHINGER. 



ORANGE JUDD, 

REV. BISHOP SCOTT, 

SOLON ROBINSON, 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHES, 

MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, 

PROF. E. L YOUMANS, 

And thousands of others will tell you that Dorr's w 
Machise, and the Univebsal Clothes Wbdsgeb arc » 
cess, and save their cost to clothing every year, L * 
more than half the mm and labob of washing. Brad iht*' 
price, Washer, $14, extra Wringer, $9, and wc will 
or both machines, free of freight, to places where no J" 
selling, and so sure are we they will be liked, thit... 
refund Uie money it any one wishes to return the maa _f 
freight, after a months’ trial according to directions. 

Large discount to canvassers and the trade everywhere. 

B. C. BROWNING, General Agent. 

No. 32 Courtland street, K. y. 

(Opposite Merchant’s Hotel. 


fJIHE RADICAL : 

-t MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO SEUOKiy 
EDITED BY S. H. MORSE & J. B. MAP.VD 

The general purpose and character of this work may be nr. 
ciently indicated to its title. It is proper, however, se a!; ■. 
following statement: The Rauicai. furnishes 
freest expression of thought on the questions 
nest minds m every community. Not having 
taational or party interests, it can consistently enforce a. „ 
sons of intellectual freedom and self-dependence. Osti 
more fa the natural force of Ideas tor the progress u>J e,_ . 
tion of society, than to the good offices of the best dbpew: ^ 
stitution ; in the Divine Spirit of Liberty steadily burning u 6, 
soul of man, rather tban to the wisest proscriptions of 
or ecclesiastical art; we are ambitious, by the diecutii-.i 
ideas and principles, to fortify individuals in their trust ot 
itual Laws, and in an unwavering reliance on the protecti m 
heroic cearactor. As occasion demands, w shall erillciu fa 
lie affairs, and consider the different reformatory moveuat: . 
the present day. 

The following are among the regular or occasional 

CONLBlBtlTOBR TO THE EAUIOAL: 

R. W. EMERSON, JOHN 8AVAR Y, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, J. C. LEARNED. 

ROBERT COLLYER, A. E. KKOEGEU, 


L BRONSON ALCOTT, 


O. B. FROTH INGfLUt. 

U uu.wa, MONCURE D. CON WAY. 

DANIEL BOWEN, SAMUEL LONGFELLOV. 

WILLIAM F. POTER, CHARLES K. WHIFFLE 

JOHN WEISS, T. W. HIGGINSON, 

D. A. WASSON, EVERETI FINLEY, 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. F. E. ABBOT. 

JOSEPH MARVIN, 

The Rmhcal is issned every month ; each number content; 
80 pages, printed from new tv pa on fine paper, and tumat*: 

Doiaabs a year, payablo in adraw. “ 
gle Copy, Thirty Cents. The postage is 24 cents a jat.tc- 
‘ ite at too office of delivery, 

*.* All communications are to bo addressed to The Bi: - 
>ston, and all correspondence relating to toe bnsinew ot S' 
ugazlne to toe undersigned. ADAMS A CO„ Published 
25 Bromfteld street, 8o*=- 

tti' Subscriptions for The Rauicai. and toe NstiontA* 
avert Standard will be received at this office, tbe twI** 
r annum_ Ed. Etaxuabd. 




i GENTS WANTED 


Priee $1.50.) 

Gage’s life has bee^^at L of reform, ai 

npnqa are a record of her experience. They should fine 
both for their own excellence and lor the sake oi h 
•itten them .—Boston Commonwealth. 

,°.I ,, wins wit (* sparkling gems of thought for i 
toe family, = lrom^ toe gray-bearded grandfather down to t 




Bulletin. --e which receives a i 

PBES3 EXTRACTS. "(“ELSIE 

graphic story, illustrating the evils o 
—mating the advantages c f 
drinks.— Phila. Telegraph . 

Mrs. Gage has ~— JT - - - 

perance story, iL-JflHR —jrnu in 

It is a thoroughly good story —Chicago Journal 
Address Mbs. F. D. GAGE, 

_ 459 Sixth Aveuutf, 


m welcome .—Even 


Llargest and most popular Life Insuri 


igage in a business_ 

MedtofbusSbetore 

^eeive attention. 
——s and addresses 

Address-account of toe applicant’s pre- 

SOLIOITOB, N. Y. P. 0., Box 5802. 


genteel and remunerative, will find 
ference will be given to those who have meu the 
and succeeded, but all respectable applicants willi 
Applications must be acrampatoed by toe Sn 
of four good references, and soma , 
vious history. 


1V5 ¥ CITY AGENTS WANTED-TO 

, 25 ° n r ? th ? lar gest and most prosperous life Insur- 

,e companies. Liberal terms will be offered to those who give 
- )! m ? e success in toe b usinees, Gentlem on already engaged 
^ t° their advantage to investigate toe 


. Address 


INSURANCE,» 


Y. P. 0. 


THE NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANHlW 

VOL. XXVJI. PUBLISHED EVERY SATUBM* 

AARON M. POWELL, Editok 

The Standard is tbe organ of the Amebicas tv 
Slavery Society, and will advocate entire frecboB ** 
immediate enfranchisement for the colored race, u 
demand of justice and the sole basis of a sooni®** 1 ' 
at policy. 

Eminent writers will contribute weekly to itseeb^ 
and the Editor is permitted to announce 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 
as a Special Editorial Contributor. Full repot'-' 
also be published of the Addresses of Me- P* 01 ” 
revised and corrected by himself. 

The Standard willreview with entne indep 2 ” ^ 
the more important publications of the day, ^ 
supply every week a summary of literary into 
and art items. While a large portion of the P 3 ^' 
be filled with original articles, it will also P 1 ’”'” ^ 
readers a careful selection from current iitet* 1 . 
personal column, and the most interesting 
foreign and domestic news. It is intended 
oat forgetting its main object as on Anii-SL‘i«ri JV 
The Standard shall be. carefully and tliorenghtf ^ _ 
in all its other departments, and be welco 111 
classes of readers. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ^ , 
One Copy, One Year, - - 

Ten Copies to one Address, each, * _ i , 

Twenty Copies, each, - - ' 

A limited number of Advertisements wilt 
at the following rates : -jj 

One line, first insertion, - ” ill ^ 

“ each subsequent insertion, ” ifl 

“ one month, - - - ' ia 1 

“ three months, - '3 00 _ 

“ one year, - 20 

Special Notices, per line, -srtyrt"' 

Special arrangements will be made with 
risers. 

Subscriptions and advertisements payable to 
I early advertisements, quarterly in advance- ^ ^ ( y 

Sir gle Copies of The Standard may be * ^ 4 
American News Company, 121 Nassau - i - 
the Office of Publication. 

All communications should be address- * 

A. M. POWELL, 

Editoi the National Anti-Slavery yoJt 

39 Nassau Streeti^f-^^ 


UXB* 3 " 


TYOBERT J. JOHNSTON, PRINTER. 

NO. 33 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW 
as now a commodious and well-furnished 
very facility for executing all kinds of Book, Jo ^ e 1 
rerk in a prompt and efficient manner. Ail 
stabl shment is under his personal superintend 011 ^ 

.naive experience in toe several branches snttblc “ , oe pd 15 ^ 
te public with confidence. Newspaper nd 
done promptly, in toe best style ; also, » w # cri” 
Circulars, Bill-Heads, rosters. Cards, etc., aoD 
eatuess andaccuracy. 






